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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——e 
APOLEON has been playing off the anarchical parties against 
the Liberals, and has very nearly gone too far. The wild 
lectures and meetings which he recently permitted in Paris in 
order to frighten the provinces have roused the smouldering fire, 
and Paris is quivering-as if half inclined to spring. ‘The Demos 
in all the districts has pronounced for the Reds as opposed to the 
Liberals, Ollivier, for exampie, being threatened by Bancel, and 
Jules Favre by Rochefort of Za Lanterne, and the Parisian yote 
will be a unanimous protest against the Empire. It is the same in 
Marseilles,—where M. Gambetta, Barbaroux over again, will be 
returned for denouncing Napoleon, defeating M. Marie,—and 
indeed in all the great cities. ‘The idea at the Tuileries was to 
divide the hostile forces, out the scheme does not work. By the 
law, a candidate cannot be elected unless half the electors of the 
district vote for him. ‘The quarrel among the Liberals does not 
therefore seat the Napoleonic candidate, and at the second ballot 
the divided fractions unite upon the more popular of their number, 
usually in the cities the reddest, in the departments the most 
moderate. 





Inflamed by permitted lectures, eager about the elections, and 
in a chronic state of hostility to the police, the multitude in Paris, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and elsewhere is just in the humour which 
makes a Frenchman about as safe asa panther. Asa relief, it parades, 
singing the Marseillaise ; the Marseillaise under this réyime is revo- 
lutionary ; consequently the police first order the crowd to disperse, 
and then charge. One maninevery two of that crowd is asoldier, who 
considers that the police insult him, and turns almost instinctively at 
bay. Stones, sticks, and, above all, bottles, fly in showers, the 
cavalry are called in, there is a charge, a flight, and some half-dozen 
or so of citizens are sent to hospital. Riots of this kind have occurred 
in most of the cities, the most serious being in Paris, where a 
Superintendent of Police was killed by a crowd who had been 
cheering M. Raspail. ‘Three collisions occurred in two days, and 
it was found necessary to keep the garrison under arms and 
threaten to disperse all crowds by the bayonet. 


A serious movement was expected on Sunday, but the 
Liberal journals, the Liberal candidates, and the professors 
gave the word ‘Du calme, du calme!” the workmen accepted 
this as an order, and throughout the week Paris has been 
tranquil. The Liberal leaders wish to see the result of the 
elections, the Government is fully on the alert,—the Emperor 
driving everywhere unattended, as his wont is when he scents 
trouble,—and the populace, for all its daring, is aware that 
the garrison is too strong. ‘lhe moderates dread revolution 
because they foresee the reaction in the provinces, and it is probable 
that order will be completely maintained in Paris unless Lyons 
catches fire. The Reds, owing to the configuration of the city, 
always think they have a chance there, and if one barrel goes off, 
anything may happen in the magazine. 





The Times of Friday contained a long but somewhat enigmatical 
telegram from its correspondent at Madrid dated the 20th inst. 
According to this statement, Castelar adjured Serrano not to 





the applause. ‘Topete rose, and acknowledging his preference for 
the Duke de Montpensier, declared that a Republic, a Regency, 
and a Monarchy were becoming equally impossible. ‘‘ Beware,” 
he continued, “ lest some insolent daring man undertake to cut 
the knot you are unable to solve. You will not applaud me now, 
but yon will understand me.” ‘That speech can only have been 
directed at Prim, and it means that the union of the triumvirate 
is dissolved. If this is correct, the Army is the only power leftin 
Spain, and the more quickly Prim decrees a dictatorship the better 
for his country. It must come to that, or anarchy for the present, 
for the Cortes clearly cannot avert bankruptcy. 

Mr. Motley, United States Minister to Great Britain, will 
probably arrive in London on the 30th inst. Ile left New York 
onthe 19th. It is said that his instructions are to avoid the 
Alabama question, but if it is re-opened to press views resembling 
those expressed by Mr. Sumner. If that account is correct, which 
we doubt, the matter may rest for months, as the British Govern- 
ment has no motive to take the initiative. It has done all it 
could, has concede] all it ought, and has found its offers contume- 
liously rejected. Besides, with whom is it to treat? Where is the 
proof that when a mode of arrangement has been discovered, when 
Mr. Motley has accepted it, and when President Grant has endorsed 
it, Mr. Sumner may not induce the Senate to throw it out? He 
says that an American Minister does not necessarily represent 
America, and complains of our negotiating with Mr. Johnson 
when he was clearly out of accord with American seutimeat. 
How is a Government to know anything about Ame¢ricin senti- 
ment, except through the accredited representatives of the Union ? 


Our readers will perceive from the letter of ‘A Yankee” that 
President Grant does not intend to allow Cuba to be invaded by 
filibusters. Our correspondent, who, we may add, cannot on this 
point be misinformed, states that the orders issued are most strin- 
gent, and supported by adequate physical force. Vessels which 
break them, in fact, will be sunk. 

Mr. Forster has made three speeches this week, one at Bradford, 
in honour of Mr. Qastler and the Factory Act, in which he 
soundly lectured the workmen for relying too much on that Act 
for education, to the neglect of their children ; another at Leeds, 
on the plan for reorganizing middle-class education ; and a third, 
to his own constituency, on general politics. In this last he took 
occasion, as an old and staunch friend of America, to tell Americans 
a few truths which, though kindly and respectfully worded, are 
not the less plain. He believed Mr. Sumner utterly in the wrong ; 
first, because the proclamation of neutrality, so far from being 
unfriendly, had been issued in the interest of the North, and advised 
by its friends, himself included ; and secondly, because the body 
of the English nation now at last in power was never unfriendly 
to the Union, but, on the contrary, heartily desired its success in 
the great struggle. If Mr. Sumner really intended to demand an 
apology, ‘* he might say an abject apology,” from Great Britain, 
‘there was a point beyond which concession would be a crime, 
because it would be a sacrifice of our position among civilized 
nations.” Americans may learn from this declaration of one of 
her warmest friends,—a stout Radical, and a resolute opponent of 
war,—how universal would be the resistance if Mr. Samner’s 
demands were seriously pressed. We should add that at the time 
of writing only a suinmary of Mr. Forster's speech has been 
published in London. 


In the course of his speech on Education, Mr, Forster made a 
statement which will be regretted by every true friend of enlighten- 
ment in the country. It has been decided to divide his great plan 
for middle-class education into two halves, to split the Bill into 
two Bills, one for the reform of endowed schools, and the other 
for the creation of an Educational Council. ‘The former meets 
with leas opposition, and will doubtless be carried this year ; but 


| the latter may be postponed. It is, however, by far the more 
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important Bill of the two, giving the nation, as it does, the power, 


not indeed of dictating the subjects of instruction in all middle- 
class schools, but of ensnring that the instruction is continuously 
good, that the schooliasters ure good, that the school fulfils its 
function as a bridge between the elementary school and the 
University. Without such a Council the reformed schools will 
when reorganized recommence the old vicious circle of efficiency, 
stagnation, decay, rottenness, and the work will be all to be done 
again. Mr. Forster has, no doubt, sufficient reason for the 
decision at which he and the Select Committee have arrived; but 
nevertheless we regret it. Next year there may be no such Liberal 
majority, or we may be at war, or, as we think exceedingly pro- 
bable, public attention may be completely absorbed by a land 
question. 


Mr. Forster in the course of his speech on Education objected to 
the age which the Universities have fixed as the earliest for taking 
a degree. It is adapted, he says, only for the rich, for men who 
are not going into business after they leave the University. ‘To 
this the Pall Mall Gazette objects that it is impossible to give 
the highest culture to lads of eighteen or nineteen. True enough, 
perhaps, as far as the average are concerned, though the Scotch and 
German Universities do give it, or think they do; but is it not the 
essence of Mr. Forster's plan that University students, from among 
the people, at least, should not be the average, but the pick of the 
secondary schools, themselves the pick of the primary schools? 
Their brains would be at least two years in advance of the average. 
It is easy to attack the whole system of providing for the clever,— 
though we are basing all administration on it,—but surely this 
University reform is a necessary part of it. Competence is com- 
petence. Why fix an age? 

The colonists of New Zealand are again in trouble. ‘They seem 
unable to get their armed constabulary into working order. ‘Lito 
Koomaru on the West Coast eludes Colonel Whitmore with his 
500 men, Te Kooti, the insurgent reported dead, has reappeared 
on the East Coast, and another group of Europeans, eight in all, 
have been murdered in Taranaki, where Lieut. Gasgoyne, his wife 
and three children, two settlers, and a well-known and much 
respected missionary, the Rev. John Whiteley, have all been found 
dead. The murderers have escaped, and it has been found 
necessary to retain Her Majesty’s 18th Regiment, who were under 
orders to quit the colony. These events have revived the old 
discussion as to the justice of withdrawing the garrison, but the 
insurgents, who seem so formidable, scarcely number hundreds, 
and the colonists are perfectly able to protect themselves. If they 
do not care to leave their farms for militia work, let them raise a 
regiment in England, paying both men and officers in grants of 
land. There are a hundred men in England who, the pay granted, 
would organize an eflicient regiment in six weeks, half the men to 
be previously trained soldiers. 


The efficiency of the Naval Reserve has been tested by a cruise, 
and so far with the greatest success. ‘Two thousand men, more 
than were expected, presented themselves, and all accounts agree 
in affirming that finer fellows were never seen. ‘They are prompt, 
obedient, and ‘ respectful,” like the work, and have nothing to 
learn except the use of the rifle and the working of the large guns. 
The man-of-war discipline does not annoy them, and the only 
charge brought against them is that they ‘‘do too much,” are, we 
suppose, the least thing fussy. ‘They will soon unlearn that, zeal 
being the easiest of all vices to subdue, and they will acquire a 
prejudice in favour of the Royal Service to replace the faint tradi- 
tional prejudice against it. Mr. Childers sails with the fleet, and 
is, we heartily trust, not very seasick. 


The Registrar-General publishes a remarkable illustration of 
the ‘‘infallibility” which seems to belong to some statistical 
calculations. It is calculated, from the experience of many years, 
that the number of persons who ought to be killed by horses in 
London in the first 19 weeks of the year is 74. In the first 18 
weeks of 1869 only 66 were killed, and it seemed as if science 
were for once at fault. In the nineteenth, however, 8 were killed, 
and the number made up as completely as if it were part of the 
law of nature that some four persons a week should be killed by 
horses. ‘The puzzle in the matter is, that while the Registrar- 
General can calculate the increase in the number of people, it has 
no data for the number of horses. How many hundred fresh 
horses would kill a fresh man ? 


Dr. M’Neile, Dean of Ripon, has fired off a stupendous mortar 


| against Mr. Gladstone. In a letter to the Premier, which occupies 
two columns of the 7iimes, he lays down the thesis that religious 
equality is impossible in Ireland; that the alternative is betweeg 
| Romanist and Protestant ascendancy; that the Romanist system 
is the worst of the two; that it teaches the restitution of land 
taken by force from Catholics as a religious duty; that conse- 
quently it will insist upon enforcing the restitution of Irish 
estates. ‘* or every step towards this consummation the Treasury 
of the Church is open, and if any of these steps require duplicity, 
falsehood, perjury, poison, pistol, or rifle, the ready produce of that 
Treasury is plenary indulgence.” Further, when Rome has won 
the game, when the ‘dark and silent hour” arrives of Roman 
supremacy, then ‘the person of an heretical though gentle 
sovereign shall sink under the murderous arm of some modern 
Pyrrhus, some noble-minded Fenian.” Let no one be deceived 
by Catholic mpderation. ‘There may be the masking of the 
battery of the Tridentine Council;” there may be ‘‘ a modern Sinon, 
with bland sentences of meekness, opening entrance into a Pro- 
testant citadel for a wooden horse of Roman perfidy ;” there “ may 
be the serpent-coil of spurious charity, and real envy, hatred, and 
malice encircling and enfeebling the bold and faithful Laocoon ;” 
but “no true and consistent subject of the Papal power can be true 
and loyal to the government of a Protestant State,”—consequently, 
in ceasing, as he alleges to be a Protestant State, the United 
Kingdom is sowing disloyalty! We should have thought, on the 
Dean’s own showing, it was diminishing it. Dr. M’Neile’s logic 
is worthy of his rhetoric, and his rhetoric of his history, and all 
three are worthy of the Papal Allocutions they so exactly resemble. 





The 7%mes and its correspondents are calling attention to the 
frequency of attacks on the police. They are detested by the 
roughs, and not loved by a section of the honest labourers, 
and are constantly ill-used, kicked almost to death, and frightfully 
maimed. Our absurd lenity to attacks on the person as compared 
with attacks on property operates in their case as a direct pre- 
mium on violence. It is actually less dangerous to ‘+ spoil a 
Peeler,” that is, maim a policeman for life, than to steal his hand- 
kerchief. We never could see why policemen or a division of 
them should not be armed, and if that protection is refused, they 
are entitled to special protection from the law. Double every 
penalty if the victim is a policeman, and give swift redress for the 
citizen if oppressed by him, and we should triple the usefulness of 
the force. 


The Canadian Parliament is, we fear, preparing trouble for us 
all. Hitherto licences have been granted to Americans to fish 
within Canadian waters; but the colonial fishermen complain 
that the Americans crowd them out, and no more licences will be 
granted. ‘The result of that will be that the American fishermen 
will go without licences, and that there will be incessant sensation 
headings in the New York journals about Canadian outrages on 
citizens of the Union. Have we not enough to quarrel about 
without squabbling over the value of a few cod ? 


The huge Blue-Book just issued upon local taxation in England 
and Wales shows that it now amounts to 16} per cent. upon the 
annual rateable value of the country, and 15 per cent. upon the 
gross estimated rental. The total now amounts to £16,660,459, 
or nearly double the cost of the civil administration of the United 
Kingdom. Of this enormous sum the poor-rate is £11,061,502, 
or nearly the cost of the Army, and even more entirely waste, for 
the Army does not, at all events, demoralize the national charac- 
ter. Financiers sometimes complain that nothing remains for 
them to do, but here is work for the strongest of them. One- 
half, at least, of all these rates are levied, not upon proflts, but 
upon the machinery for producing profits, and a large portion of 
the remainder is spent in convincing Englishmen that it is needless 
to provide for old age. 


Sir F. Head sends to the 7imes an account of his negotiations, as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada in 1837, with Mr. Marcy, 

then Governor of the State of New York, about the M‘Kenzie 
affair. M‘Kenzie had threatened Toronto, robbed the mail, burned 
| houses, killed people, and retreated into New York, whereupon 
Sir F. Head demanded his surrender. This was refused, on the 
| ground that M‘Kenzie was a rebel, and as such not within the 
| Extradition Treaty. Sir F. Head argues that Mr. Marcy in thus 
acting acknowledged belligerency, and that if he was in the right, 
so are we in the Alabama case. The analogy, however, seems in- 
complete. Mr. Marcy merely pleaded the right of asylum, which 
the Americans have never denied to us. Had Jefferson Davis fled 
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to Canada, nobody would have expected us to give him up. 
‘The complaint that M‘Kenzie levied forces in New York is 
more to the point; but was this ever made to the American 


Government? Mr. Marcy was nobody in the eye of international 


law. 


The Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland have adopted an address 
to the Queen, in which they travel once more over the old ground, 
declare that the maintenance of the Protestant religion is of the 
essence of the Constitution, that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church violates solemn compacts, that disendowment is spoliation, 
plunder, and sacrilege, that it will sever the rulers of the kingdom 
from religion, that it will withdraw the pure worship of God from 
many parts of the country, that it will deprive many parishes of 
kindly counsel and sympathetic aid, that it will strengthen Rome, 
and that it may be viewed as a total disannulling of that national 
compact the Union. All which means either nothing, or that 
Orangemen mean to go in for the Repeal of the Union. We 
wonder where Irish nobles, like the Earl who signs this address, 
would be the day afterwards. 


Aman named William Fitch, a provision dealer, was brought 
up at the Lambeth police-court on Thursday, charged with 
bigamy. It appeared on examination that everybody had been 
married to everybody else, and nobody's marriage was legal, so the 
accused was discharged, whereupon his first wife, who brought the 
action apparently because her alimony of 5s, a week was not paid, 
in a transport of wrath, cried out, ‘‘ You are a very wicked 
man, and will die in your shoes!” ‘The notion that it is proper to 
die in bed, so proper that to die dressed is shocking, seems to be 
universal in England. ‘lhe angry wife only said what we all say 
in the Litany every Sunday, when we pray to be delivered from 
battle, murder, and sudden death. Is the wish merely the con- 
ventional one to die in the most respectable way, or is it a reiic 
of the old notion that the Almighty cannot work a rule-of-three 
sum, that sudden death diminishes the spiritual chances a slow 
death would have allowed? 


The Government of Ecuador has formally repudiated its debt, 
on the plea of inability to pay the interest. ‘ It is well known” 
writes the Minister of Finance, with a naiveté very amusing to 
those who do not hold bonds, ‘‘that a contract ceases to be binding 
from the time when theze exists an absolute impossibility to fulfil 
its obligations, and much more so if this impossibility in increased 
by the onerous conditions of the stipulations. Therefore, my 
Government suspends the payment of this debt.” The event is not 
of much importance, the amount lost by this country being trifling ; 
but we call attention to it, because the debt is one of those sup- 
posed to be specially secured by an assignment of customs’ duties, 
one of the most illusory of all arrangements. ‘The bondholders, 
under a composition effected in 1855, were entitled to a fourth of 
the customs’ receipts ; but those receipts were still national revenue, 
and when the Government wanted money more than credit, it 
took them. The special assignment only created a false idea of 
security. 


The Emperor of Austria closed the Reichsrath, in person, on the 
15th inst., in a speech in which he congratulated the members on 
the compromise with Hungary ; on the improvement in the finances, 
—accomplished by taxing the public creditor ; and on the religious 
laws, which His Majesty trusts will afford foundation for “a 
peaceful and harmonious co-operation between Church and School ” 
—not State, as Reuter puts it. He enumerates the reforms 
introduced, the laws which eusure trial by jury for Press offences, 
the gradual extinction of feudal tenures, the freedom of money- 
lending and the right of civil marriage, regrets the abstinence of 
the Czech deputies from the Reichsrath, declares that the 
Constitution is the ground upon which a common home can be 
built for all the nationalities of Austria, and believes that the new 
Army organization and the new order of things together will 
guarantee that peace “of which the Empire is so much in want 
for its internal development.” ‘The greatest present danger of 
Austria, the discontent of her German subjects with the 
ascendancy of Hungary in the councils of the Empire, is, of 
course, not mentioned. 


The Government of India seems to have aitered its system of 
raising money. Formerly, it followed the plan of open loans, any 
person with money sending it to any treasury and receiving bonds 
in exchange until the loan was full. It now asks tenders at a 
price below par, like the Government of Great Britain. The 





advantage of this scheme is that it gets money cheaply, and the 
new loan does not disturb the old market much, the disadvantage 
is that the debt is greater than the money received, and the State 
will lose when the hour for payment arrives. For the present, 
however, the new plan succeeds, a request for £2,000,000 at four 
per cent. having produced offers of £5,000,000 at 90 and a fraction. 
This is little more than 4} per cent., and the credit of India there- 
fore stands second among the great states of the world, being 
actually higher than that of France. 


Archbishop Leahy has issued a pastoral to the laity of Tip- 
perary strongly adjuring them to abstain from assassination. He 
denies that there is any conspiracy in ‘Tipperary, and attributes 
the sudden outburst of crime to the sympathy expressed for the 
tenantry who resisted Mr. Scully. He bids the people remember 
that if the land laws are unjust, assassination is no remedy, but 
a crime, the wickedness of which is only equal to its folly. He 
calls on them to trust in English legislation, in the efforts of Mr. 
Gladstone, *‘ a statesman great in every sense of the word,” and 
in a British opinion now proclaiming *‘ through millions of voices 
that the days of ascendancy are numbered,” and warns them that 
agrarian outrage may disgust that opinion, and then “ theirs will be 
the guilt of having made shipwreck of their country’s hopes.” If 
the great Catholic clergy will steadily set their faces against 
terrorism, terrorism will cease, and with it one-half the prejudice 
which still prevents Protestants from doing justice to the rival 
faith. At present the vulgar notion is that the Catholic clergy, 
who in most parts of the world are hostile to the popular cause, and 
who are everywhere of necessity opposed to secret societies, are in 
Ireland in hidden league with the Ribbonmen, who tell them 
nothing, and the Fenians, who despise them. ‘The link between 
the priesthood and the peasants is not their opinion about 
murder, but a community of caste. The Irish is a peasant 
priesthood. 


It is stated in a Report just presented to Parliament that the 
fortifications of the Dockyards have cost £6,860,000, and will 
cost another million ; that they are, on the whole, ggod works, and 
that they may be trusted to resist the latest improvements in 
artillery. It is all right, we suppose, and certainly the works had 
better be finished, but what has become of the Moncrieff gun- 
carriage, Which was to supersede the necessity for fortifications ? 
No wall engineers can build can be such a defence as the earth 
itself, and the idea was that a gun mounted on the Moncrieff 
system and placed in a pit would be as efficient and as well pro- 
tected as if mounted on a mound of granite and iron. Pits are 
cheap. However, when the work is done, the Southern arsenals 
will be completely protected, an immense addition to the national 
strength, which will help, with the Volunteers and the Naval 
Reserve, to prevent costly panics. 





Mr. Mansfield, sitting Magistrate at Marylebone, has removed, 
or done his best to remove, a cruel oppression. Under the existing 
law, a tradesman whose scales are false as against himself, is as 
liable to be fined as if they were against his customers. He is, in 
fact, liable to be ruined for being needlessly liberal. Mr. Edward 
Ward, greengrocer, of Hampstead Road, wasso fined, refused to pay, 
and was summoned before the magistrate. It was argued that no sta- 
tute existed punishing a man for giving more than he promised, and 
Mr. Mansfield, declaring that was his view of the law, dismissed 
the complaint. If he is right, a good many tradesmen have been 
very much ill-used. Nothing has tended to make the Leet Juries 
so unpopular as this absurd confusion between swindling and 
liberality, which is always quoted by the tradesmen who oppose 
inspection. 


The Peace Society must contain a good many very sanguine 
people. The drift of its last report, according to newspaper 
summaries of it, is that people all over the world are becoming 
convinced of the needlessness and wickedness of war. Does the 
Society perchance include the Americans, who have saved their 
Republic by war; or the North Germans, who have become through 
it a nation; or the Italians, to whom it has given freedom; or 
the Russians, on whom it bestowed access to the West; or the 
British, who acquired by it their empire; or the Turks, with 
whom it is a religious duty? ‘That the nations are becoming con- 
vinced of the expensiveness of war is perhaps true; but as to its 
wickedness in se, the drift of opinion is towards the idea that it 
is often the quickest solution of problems otherwise insoluble. 





Consols were on Friday evening 933 to 934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>—— 
THE LATEST PHASE OF THE AMERICAN TROUBLE. 


HE effect of Mr. Sumner’s speech is dying away both in 
this country and in America,—after costing the two 
countries, it is believed, some thirty millions sterling,—but 
the “improved” phase of affairs is anything but satisfactory. 
The chances of a war to arise immediately out of American 
demands are, no doubt, diminished; but the reconciliation so 
essential to the interests of both nations, and, as we think, to 
the progress of the world, seems further off than ever. It is 
impossible to read any communication from the United States 
without perceiving that Mr. Sumner expressed with precise 
accuracy the feeling of his people, without seeing that the 
real grievance, the “wrong” about which they care, the 
injury they hope yet to avenge, is one for which there can be 
no reparation, which is beyond the pale, not only of ordinary 
diplomacy, but of any negotiation, however informal or 
however elastic. It is not an act, but an attitude of mind, 
not the release of the Alabama, but the “ unfriendliness”’ of 
the British people, for which the Americans desire, and will, 
they threaten, one day demand satisfaction. No one can 
read the American journals, or the letter of our able corre- 
spondent “ A Yankee,” or the explanations attributed to Mr. 
Sumner, or any one of the hundred communications which 
reach England, without being satisfied that this, and not any 
legal point whatever, is the very essence of the dispute. 
Mr. Sumner, in his conversation with the reporter of the 
New York Herald, states that his speech expresses the views 
of the President, of the Senate, and of the whole people; that 
the dislike of Mr. Reverdy Johnson had nothing to do with 
the rejection of the Alabama Treaty, for he negotiated the 
Naturalization Treaty also, which was ratified by an unani- 
mous vote, and repeats that payment for the losses caused by 
the Alabama is “ nothing to the point.” The English must look 
at the matter as the Americans do, and consider that they have 
battered down the seaboard cities of the Union. The “ American 
people ask nothing but what is fair, and mean to have justice 
at last.” The Evening Post, most moderate of Republican 
papers, declares that America will no more consent to arbitra- 
tion on the matter of the Alabama than a man robbed by a 
pickpocket would arbitrate as to hisrightto punish. Our own 
correspondent, by no means a strong partizan, less of a Repub- 
lican in sympathy, as he often says, than the Spectator is, dis- 
tinctly bases his claim on the attitude of our people during the 
war, on Mr. Roebuck’s contempt, and Mr. Laird’s greed, and 
Earl Russell’s lofty indifference to the fate of such “ politi- 
cal invertebrates.” America, he says, and he says quite truly, 
—it is the precise point we have been hammering at all through 
the controversy,—is not aggressive, not angry, not pettish, not 
anything but sorely “hurt.” By what conceivable contriv- 
ance of diplomacy are we to help that? Suppose we put all 
ideas about honour and position and consistency and truthful- 
ness into our pockets, and formally acknowledge a lie, declare, 
say by Act of Parliament, that we were dreadfully in the 
wrong in acknowledging the belligerency of the South, and 
consequently surrender British America as damages, how 
would that mend matters? It would still be true that 
a majority of the British governing class did detest the North, 
—perceiving instinctively that the North was in the vanguard 
of the war against privilege,—that many statesmen, including 
Lord Palmerston, but not including Earl Russell, wished the 
Union broken up as a power too strong for the freedom of 
mankind, that half the English middle-class were deceived by 
erroneous intelligence into a similar temper. If that is the 
root of bitterness, no act however unusual, no apology 
however abject, no concession however cowardly, can possibly 
remove it; for the American demand is that we should do the 
one thing which transcends the power of Omnipotence, should 
cancel the transacted past. We might forget it, just as the 
Americans have forgotten that the Government which they 
consider so unfriendly, the statesman whom they so hate, the 
people from whom they so acrimoniously demand justice, lent 
them millions, sent them supplies without limit, suffered 
40,000 of their children to enter their army, and, finally, risked 
their greatest alliance in Europe in order to save the Union. 
In the very crisis of the struggle they prevented the march 
of a hundred thousand French soldiers through Texas to the 
assistance of the South. We may forget as they have done, 
but how is it possible to repair a state of feeling save as we are 
doing, by admitting on every possible occasion that the Great 
Republic, so far from a failure, is the most formidable power 





in the world, so great that its alliance or its enmity matters 
more to us than that of all Europe put together? Even « 4 
Yankee ”’ sees the impossibility of his own demand, and doubts 
if apology would remove the sore, and like Mr. Sumner, and 
the Zribune, and the American Government, says, ‘Let us wait.” 
when the impossible will be performed. In other words, when 
England is hard pressed, then let us demand immediate 
reparation of the wrong we suffered in being disliked by the 
English aristocracy ! 

One of the strangest things about the whole of this contro- 
versy is the incessantly expressed idea that waiting with the 
dispute unsettled will do no harm. Is it no harm to paralyze 
the influence of the two freest countries in the world by keep- 
ing up the impression that civil war is always latent in their 
midst ? that if either were attacked by any power the other 
would be immediately at her throat? to cripple the progress 
of Canada, to keep up civil war in Ireland, to increase 
American taxation by upwards of sixty millions of dollars, 
twelve millions sterling a year? That is the sum the Union 
is now paying for the delight of thinking that it will pay off 
England some day for contumelious newspaper articles. Taking 
the price of English and American Consols to be equal, America 
is paying just twice as much for her debt as we are, and the 
main reason is the belief that she will whenever convenient 
plunge into a war which, whatever its result, must render the 
payment of interest all but impossible. What sense or man- 
liness is there in a policy like this, or what reparation? It 
is a policy, as it seems to us, of silent war, leading to pure 
loss, a policy which terminates nothing, which amends no- 
thing, which can but deepen mutual hostility, and must to all 
human seeming end in war at last, war which, let it result as 
it will, can in no degree affect the alleged cause of war, 
namely, that the English aristocracy were insolent to the 
North during the civil struggle. If all the English Dukes 
appeared in chains at the bar of the Senate to beg peace, that 
would not affect the past transaction, would leave it still true 
that a section of English society was hostile to the North, 
still the fact that the recognition of belligerency was prompted 
by the few influential Northerners in England in the interest 
of the North, to enable Washington to seize blockade-runners 
without an instant declaration of war. 

The most moderate utterance yet delivered on the Alabama 
claims is a paper in the April number of the North American 
Review, by Mr. Henry Brooks Adams, son of the late Minister 
to St. James’s. Speaking evidently his father’s ideas, Mr. 
Adams declares that the Stanley-Johnson treaty was, as we 
pointed out at the time, a triumph of American, and not of 
English diplomacy, such a triumph that had Lord Palmerston 
foreseen it he would have accepted Napoleon’s invitation im 
1862; that it conceded everything America had a right to 
demand, and that its acceptance was the more to be desired 
because it was signed by a Ministry full of the friends of the 
North, and really elected as much as any American govern- 
ment by the democracy. And then he adds this very note- 
worthy paragraph :— 

“ Now let us for a moment suppose a foreign minister in Washington 
meditating upon this problem: ‘What object has the United States 
Goverument in refusing arbitration on the Alabama claims?’ He would 
dismiss at once the idea that this action was due to a mere passing 
ebullition of spite against the late Cabinet. The determination to reject 
is not restricted to the opponents of Mr. Seward. Ile might perhaps 
ask himself for a moment, whether it were not due to a wish: to concili- 
ate President Grant; but why should General Grant himself desire to 
hamper his whole Administration by so serious a complication? The 
mere gratification of a long-nursed wrath against England might explain 
the action of some Senators, but not of all. We regret to add, that the 
diplomatist would not entertain the idea that the Senate was influenced 
by any virtuous devotion to the improvement of international law ; for 
he would feel confident, and with reason, that, if England offered to cede 
Canada to the United States, on condition of being relieved of these 
claims, the Senate would immediately assent, without giving a second 
thought to international law or establishing any new principle whatever 
In fact, the more ho considered and reconsidered all other motives for 
an absolute rejection of the treaty, the more confident would his con- 
clusion be, that the idea of territorial aggrandizement lay at the bottom 
of Senators’ minds,—or, in other words, that these clzims were to be 
reserved and used to lead or foree England into a cession of territory.” 


That corresponds almost in words with our own article of last 
week, published before we had seen the Jtevicw, and contains, 
we believe, the key to the entire situation. The justifiable 
bitterness of the American people at the presumed failure of 
our Government to arrest the Alabama, a failure for which, if 
it is established before arbitrators, we are prepared to pay, is 
designedly heightened and exasperated in order that it may be 
used to work out suddenly the end which is, Mr. Adams 
avows, the true end of all the foreign policy of the Union, 
the retirement of Great Britain from the North American 
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continent. That end is a perfectly justifiable one if peace- 
fully pursued, with full regard not only to the rights of 
nations, but to the wishes of the Canadian people; but 
to make of American claims an instrument for accelerat- 
ing it, to involve the world in war in order that the 
dominion of the Union may be stretched over four millions of 
unwilling subjects, what is this but the old policy of Kings 
and Emperors, which the Republic professes to hold in such 
abhorrence, and which, we venture to predict, will sooner or 
Jater endanger the stability of American institutions? How 
far such a policy may, as Mr. Adams believes, be latent 
in the minds of those who reign at Washington, we cannot 
retend to decide ; but on these two points at least every Eng- 
lishman has finally made up his mind. If the people of the 
Dominion wish to quit the Empire, and will say so constitu- 
tionally, Great Britain will release them from their allegiance 
without a sigh or a demur. But under no circumstances short 
of utter exhaustion, of total inability to keep up even the 
semblance of dignity, will Great Britain surrender the 
Dominion to any people but its own. 





A LANDLORD DANGER. 


\ JYHAT if within five years “ tenant-right,” as the Irish 
call it, that is, the legal relation of the occupier to the 
owner of the land, should become the question in the internal 
politics of the Empire, the rallying cry for the hustings, the 
cause of the rise and fall of Ministries! We do not say that 
it will so become, for we do not pretend to know the limits of 
English patience on this matter, or to understand fully the 
causes which have induced the English farmer, alone among 
other farmers in the world, to think he has no rights in the 
soil he tills, but there are signs abroad of which all sensible 
owners of land will do well to take heed. In Ireland, as they 
know, this has become the question of questions, the real bond 
of parties, the true cause not only of political but of social 
disorder, and interest in the subject is spreading fast through 
the rest of the kingdom. The form it is assuming is indeed 
somewhat different, but the principle is the same. In Ireland, 
as appears from every report upon the subject for the last 
century, down to the remarkable letters on Tipperary now 
publishing in the Daily News,—letters full of half-unconscious 
suggestiveness,—the people have imbibed the idea which is 
the exact reverse of the English landlord’s theory. He holds 
that the land is his absolutely, and that the occupier occupies 
by his favour, adding, of course, if he is a decent man, that 
the occupier is entitled, like any one else, or more than any one 
else, to kindness and consideration. The Irish occupier, in 
his heart, like the Hindoo and the Italian, holds that the land is 
his, subject to certain superinduced liabilities to the State, and to 
the concessionnaire of the State, the landlord. In Great Britain, 
where the original title to the soil has been almost forgotten, 
no occupier goes quite as far as this ; but of late the class 
has shown a strong disposition to affirm an apparently 
illogical but most important proposition, that while the land 
is the landlord’s, his in theory absolutely, he is bound to let 
it on a purely mercantile system, to be content with his rent 
only, without demanding other service or form of obedience. 
There is no logic, that we can perceive, in the proposition. If 
the land is absolutely the property of the landlord, he has a 
right to make his own terms, and if he chooses to make it 
@ condition of tenancy that the tenant shall fall prostrate 
whenever he sees him, he is fairly within his right. Occu- 
piers, however, have for some years ceased to acknowledge 
extreme claims, and the community has become more and 
more awake to the fact that as the right to exist is more 
“sacred ”’ than the right to own, no monopoly in the natural 
‘conditions of existence,—earth, air, light, or water,—can be 
absolute, except by consent of the community. No man, 
even in theory, could have a moral right to absolute control 
over the showers, and no man in practice could keep it with- 
out the certainty of being regarded and treated as a public 
enemy. Similarly the absolute ownership of land is in fact, and 
toa great extent even in theory, limited by considerations of the 
welfare of the whole community, and tenants are beginning to 
argue that one of those considerations is their own independ- 
ence. In the practical fashion of Englishmen, they abstain 
from any logical expression of their idea; but they push for- 
ward the notion that land, like everything else, should be 
held by a purely mercantile tenure ; that it should be let or 
hired, for instance, like money, without reference to any con- 
sideration but the mercantile return. In Scotland this idea 





dependent in politics, while they are trying hard to become 
independent in other matters also. They are quietly using 
their legislative power to destroy several rights which, if 
property is absolute, they ought not logically to interfere with. 
The Bill abolishing hypothec, for example, removes one great 
landlord privilege,—his preferential right to the crop,—and the 
Game-Law compromise abolishes another,—hisright tomaintain 
an indefinite quantity of game by refusing to let land except 
on that condition. Clearly, the principle of that Bill is that 
the landlord is only entitled in the general interest of the 
community to the mercantile value of his land, to the interest 
of his money, as it were, a principle which leads directly to 
two important consequences ; first, a denial of the right to evict 
at will,—for with that the mercantile relation cannot co- 
exist, the supply being limited by nature, and, second,a reference 
of the question of “fair rent” to an authority other than the 
landlord’s judgment, for clearly the power to raise rent at 
discretion is equivalent to the power of capricious eviction. 
In England, again, owing to many causes, the principal of 
which has been the social and political influence accorded to 
the possession of land, landlord power has been so gently used 
that the resistance to it has hitherto been slight ; but even in 
England there is a decided increase in the demand for in- 
dependence, a liking for leases, an indisposition to fill leases 
with the worrying covenants customary thirty years ago, and 
still retained by the conservatism of lawyers. The better the 
tenant in the rent-paying sense, the more resolute is he in his 
demands to be let alone. The county gentry already see that 
their monopoly of administration is slipping from their hands; 
if the ballot comes in the counties, the game laws will go 
down, at least as far as ground game is concerned; and there 
are questions about compensation for improvements which, in 
spite of the great liberality of English land management, 
may be agitated with a good deal of bitterness. Any 
further claim than that may in our homogeneous unidiéad 
society be staved off by a little tact and caution; but 
the effort will need those qualities, and may be a failure 
if the landlords cannot be made to recognize the right 
of their tenants even to obey the law. This is what many 
Welsh landlords, by the testimony of the Whig gentry 
who attended the meeting of Thursday last, are presuming to 
deny. The law not only gives tenants a right to vote for their 
own candidate, but compels them to decline all consideration 
for so doing, punishes them so far as it can for yielding to any 
pressure except that of conviction ; but the Tory landlords are 
determined that tenants shall not obey the law, are fining them 
for obeying it in such numbers, and so openly, that the 
Liberal Members for Wales, including many men of large 
landed property, are about to bring the subject before Parlia- 
ment. We cannot conceive any course of conduct more calcu- 
lated to force on a popular cry for tenant-right, a ery no good 
landlord wishes to hear, a cry which observant Radicals would 
themselves, if possible, postpone. There are advantages in 
absolute ownership, one main one being the immense interest 
it gives the chief capitalist in the improvement of the soil, 
without reference to mercantile return, and the tendency it 
produces in the rich towards country instead of city life, and 
if occupiers can acquire reasonable independence, little would 
be gained by throwing these advantages away. But if inde- 
pendence and absolute ownership are found to be incompatible, 
if decent men are to be ruined in heaps merely for obeying 
the law, if, in fact, it is to become a question between land- 
lord rights and the right of the nation to govern itself, we 
may be certain that in a very short time the land laws will 
be overhauled in a spirit very different from that which has 
hitherto guided Parliament,—a spirit which will, as its first 
operation, replace flexible custom by inflexible law. 

We dare say many of our landowning readers will regard 
our vaticinations as over-gloomy, will think their class too 
strong in influence and property ever to be seriously assailed. 
They are strong, no doubt. It is almost amusing to see the 
‘bated breath with which a Ministry like the present, with its 
disciplined majority, brings in a Bill which confers on county 
ratepayers one-fifth of a right to manage their own money. 
One would think the Squires ruled England de jure. But 
they are strong only so long as they are the leaders of the 
tenantry. Without them, and still more as against them, 
they are but a handful of wealthy men, with little special 
influence and no direct power; for, should such a struggle 
ever come, it is not on the town populations they can depend. 
If they will take no warning from us, let them take it from 
their own chief, Lord Derby, who, on Thursday week, described, 


has become fixed, so fixed that the farmers are very nearly in-|in a speech which, when carefully studied, is really a plea for 
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tenant-right, how he had been defeated by his Irish tenantry. He 
is rich, brave, beyond the reach of bullets, and certainly sufli- 
ciently energetic in self-defence; yet he admitted that the secret 
of his successful management of his Irish estates was a concession 
of tenant-right in a very extreme form. He had held his 
property, he said, for forty-five years, and had expended on it 
in all a sum approaching the fee-simple; but he had never 
been able to raise rents or throw holdings together, or, except 
with extreme difficulty, to redivide occupations. He had, in 
fact, to confine himself to a mercantile view of his position, 
and, in consequence, his property, though lying in disturbed 
districts, is comparatively undisturbed. And finally, if the 
landlords trust in their own strength, let them remember one 
grand cause for weakness among themselves, the thirst for 
income. Half their number would consent to any arrange- 
ment that increased rents ten per cent., and whenever the 
discussion comes up seriously, it will be found that they purchase 
their power at an enormous price in money, that every loss of 
independence in the tenant is represented by losses on the 
rent-roll, that if the competition were as purely mercantile as 
the competition for houses in a great city, rents would rise far 
above their present level. The tenant who is beyond inter- 
ference can always afford ten shillings an acre more than the 
tenant who is interfered with, and on a long lease does afford 
it willingly. The commercial value of freedom is sapping 
the landlords’ unity, and they will find, if the contest comes, 
that the strongest advocates for tenant freedom will spring 
from among themselves. If they do not desire that contest— 
which no one as yet desires to foree on them—they will 
apply their social power to put down excesses like those re- 
ported from Wales, to make intimidation ‘bad form,” and 
wholesale eviction as great a social crime as wholesale slaughter 
of foxes, 





THE NEW ITALIAN MINISTRY. 


TH much regret, we are forced to the conclusion that 

the remodelled Italian Ministry is a flimsy piece of 
patchwork. After long labour, with the declared purpose of 
producing a creation of superior force, the mountain has 
again borne a mouse which, as far as we can see, has no one 
point to recommend it over its confessedly infirm predecessor. 
Now, as soon as this is said, the practical failure of the so- 
called reconstruction just effected stands declared, for the only 
motive that could have prompted a modification of the late 
Cabinet must have been a spontaneous feeling that it would be 
proper, in the present state of parties, to make it more compre- 
hensive in its constitution, more generally representative of 
the best forces in the country, than it could be made when 
first formed, in the grave conjuncture of the Mentana crisis. 
There has been nothing from without to subject the Menabrea 
Cabinet to the kind of pressure which makes Ministers 
generally look about for fresh colleagues. Since Cavour’s 
death there has been no government in Italy which has 
obtained so steady a parliamentary majority as has backed 
Count Menabrea on all important occasions. Emphatically, he 
stood, to all appearances, in the position of a successful 
Premier, who could count on numbers to support him, and 
felt strong in the fact of the general recognition of the posi- 
tive services rendered by his Administration to the country in 
many vital respects. When, therefore, Count Menabrea, in 
spite of this apparently satisfactory position, deliberately 
caused his Cabinet to resign, such a step could be justified 
only by an honourable recognition on his part of a sub- 
stantial fusion of parliamentary fractions which, in the 
common interest, should be expressed in the constitution 
of the responsible Executive. But to make such expression 
real, it would be, of course, indispensable that the reconstruc- 
tion should bring within the Cabinet those who are the acknow- 
ledged leaders of real followings,—in the true sense, repre- 
sentative men, whose adhesion to the Administration would 
appeal to public opinion with a clear force. Merely to 
transfer the seals of office from individuals who for two years 
held them faithfully, and not without success, to others who 
are only camp-followers in a motley Opposition, is not suffi- 








his steady control. icasoli indeed tried, and when he 
failed, like the high-spirited noble that he is, with keep 
sense of what is due to his honour, he threw up office rather 
than compromise its dignity. Now, it is well known that of 
the various parliamentary parties, there is one, the Per- 
manente, which, being compact and comprising individuals 
of established administrative talents, has, on the point of 
retrenchment, a fixed programme whereon it has taken its stand. 
The adhesion of this party would be an undeniable accession 
of power to a ministry, but we must confess ourselves very 
doubtful whether the single admission of 8. Ferraris is at all tan- 
tamount to a guarantee of the support of those with whom he 
has heretofore ranked in a second-rate position. Yet Ferraris 
alone figures in the reconstruction as a representative of that 
solid phalanx of the Permanente, to the exclusion of names of 
acknowledged merit. Next to this fraction in importance,— 
and in some respects even above it,—must be considered the 
so-called Tiers Parti, a loose combination of mellowed Radicals, 
men at former periods of their lives more or less identified with 
extreme views, but who have become sobered by experience, and 
honestly attached to the Monarchy. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the talent to be found in this section, and the 
strength to be gained, especially in the South, from the pre- 
sence in the Cabinet of, for instance, a man like Crispi. It 
would at once pour oil on the ever surging waters of Repub- 
lican agitation. We much question, however, whether the 
accession of Mordini, an ancient Mazzinian, with place- 
seeking propensities, will carry much weight. That he is 
clever and possibly energetic we are prepared to admit, but 
yet we are at a loss to see in him the qualifications to make 
him even as a departmental chief superior to his prede- 
cessor. The appointment, however, which we look upon 
as the greatest mistake of all, is the one which out of 
Italy is the most likely to be considered very important—that 
of 8. Minghetti. That gentleman has in some degree an 
European reputation. He has been before the public in 
responsible positions, and he has a certain halo round his 
name. We should be the last to deny his accomplishments 
or his fluent talents. He has about him precisely those 
pleasing qualities that help to render popular a third- 
rate nature,—as, for example, the late Lord Carlisle. S. 
Minghetti can discourse with charming glibness and write: 
with fascinating lucidity, but what he is totally without is 
an atom of backbone. Pius IX., who has this resemblance 
to Charles IL, that he has the gift of happy sayings, 
gave 8. Minghetti (who, by the way, is the Pope’s godson), 
the nickname of “Il fanciullo eterno,” ‘‘ The perpetual infant.” 
It characterizes admirably his utter absence of seriousness of 
mind, of earnest and grave deliberation. It is to Minghetti 
that Italy owes her most grievous difficulty, from the levity with 
which he contracted loans and recklessly discounted futurity. 
To the inconceivable thoughtlessness of Minghetti were- 
due those untoward riots in Turin on the publication of 
the September Convention, which, through the blood spilt on 
that occasion, have had such unhappy results in estranging the 
Piedmontese population. Such a man might prove a handy 
instrument to a powerful minister, from his facile powers, but 
it is preposterous for any one who is conversant with Italy to 
think that he can bring any accession of followers of his own. 
The Consorteria, which he is supposed to represent, has in 
Ricasoli and Peruzzi men whose names do represent a power, 
but no serious-minded Italian treats Minghetti 9s more than 
an agreeable dilettante. 

The best that can be said of the changes is that, at all events, 
they indicate a tendency in the direction of a wise comprehen- 
siveness, a willingness in men to co-operate who have needlessly 
stood apart from each other ; and that happily the two most im- 
portant offices, Foreign Affairs and Finance, are still vested in 
the hands of Menabrea and Cambray-Digny. It is especially 
satisfactory to know that in spite of great efforts to get 
the Foreign Office given to Minghetti, the Premier stood 
firm and resisted the nomination. We should have beer 
seriously alarmed if the foreign policy of Italy were at this 
conjuncture confided to so superficial a statesman as Minghetti, 
who is notoriously prone to the French alliance, and ready 


cient to make an administration effectively broad-bottomed. | to purchase advantages by compliance with the wishes of the 


Yet this, we fear, is all that Count Menabrea has done. 
The radical want of Italy is the absence of such force of 


Tuileries. There is too much reason to apprehend that 
serious efforts have been made to bring about a change 


will in the Cabinet as can impose on the King, and carry!in the political relations with which Italy became con- 


through that internal Reform and that Retrenchment without | nected through the events of 1866. 


It is all very well 


which it is impossible for the Finances to be put in the way of | to explain the courtesies proffered by the Court of Vienna 


real recovery. 


Since Cavour, Italy has had no minister able as formalities, bat though we speak diffidently as to 


to bring Victor Emanuel, with his bison-like nature, under, the result attained, we have no doubt as to the inten- 
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tion that prompted these marked advances. It is proper 
that Italy should cultivate good relations with her neigh- 
bours, and especially with Austria; but a political alliance 
that should tie her to Austria and France in any military 
action would be folly, even though Italy’s help were to be paid 
for by a surrender of Rome. Count Menabrea has shown 
temper and calmness of mind in moments of great peril. 
The patriotism that induced him to take the helm of the State 
in a terrific crisis, has hal for reward an influence no Italian 
minister since Cavour has ever approached. If on this occasion 
he has not done as much as we could have wished to make his 
Cabinet thoroughly independent of backstairs’ influence,—if 
the colleagues he has taken to himself are not the men who 
offer the most effective guarantees for firmness and character, 
—we are comforted by the knowledge that the supreme 
direction of affairs still remains in hands that have been 
seriously tried, and not found wanting in certain most essential 


qualities. 





THE CASE AGAINST THE ACADEMY. 


HE discontent which has been seething and bubbling 
among English Artists ever since the Academy opened 
its new rooms, has at last found formal expression in a 
pamphlet by Mr. T. J. Gullick, the author of the authorized 
handbook to the pictures in the Westminster Palace. It 
makes out a case. The rejected artists, whose mouthpiece 
consciously or unconsciously Mr. Gullick is, allege that they, 
or the majority of them, or at least some of them, are very 
deeply injured in reputation, purse, and prospects by the 
arrangements of the Academy. And they clearly have some 
reason for their complaints. Partly by luck, partly, as we 
should say, by good management, and partly by State patron- 
age of a very substantial though intermittent kind, the 
Academy has risen from a position not unlike that of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, to be an important body in the 
State, quoted and discussed in Parliament, made the subject of 
a Royal Commission, and though not directly subsidized, still 
allowed to receive the perpetual usufruct of valuable national 
property. It is regarded by the public as a State department 
representing Art at least as closely as the British Museum 
represents Science, and its approbation has become to the 
majority of artists matter of life and death. A few men 
of genius, and a great many men of self-confidence, have 
managed to survive its censure, or prosper in spite of its 
neglect, but to the mass its fiat is all-important, means recog- 
nition in time, instead of too late; implies the difference 
between income and poverty, between the favour of the public 
and a miserable dependence upon grinding dealers. The British 
public is not a public of artists, but of wealthy men ; it does not 
for the most part trust its own judgment, and a young artist 
persistently rejected by the Academy is usually distrusted by 
all but the few who, having much taste but no money, test 
pictures by the independent canons of an_ irresponsible 
criticism. To us the exceeding weight attached by the public 
to the judgment of the Academy is in itself proof of the 
moderation and acumen by which that judgment is in most 
instances guided, but then it is also a reason why it should, if 
possible, be always beyond suspicion. It is not beyond sus- 
picion now. The rejected, or rather Mr. Gullick for them, 
affirm that they have this year been unwarrantably dis- 
appointed, have been unfairly treated, and have been so dis- 
appointed and so injured from causes which will not bear 
examination. 

The disappointment is clearly very great. The Artist world 
had been led to believe that after the construction of the 
new buildings, the “want of space,” which was always 
pleaded before the removal from Trafalgar Square, would 
cease to be employed as an excuse ; that there would be ample 
room for every good picture, room it might be for pictures 
not quite up to the accepted standard. They worked with a 
will, and, as Mr. Gullick affirms, apparently on good evidence, 
sent in 1,600 more pictures than the usual average, of which 
1,000 were paintings in oil. Altogether, no less than 5,000 
works of art were sent in for exhibition. The Academy, 
however, hung only six oil paintings more than usual, 
and assigned 100 places less than usual to the outsiders, 
for whom the entire Exhibition is primarily supposed 
to be arranged, the Academicians and Associates having 
sent forty-two more than last year, and foreign artists 
sixty more. 
the only object which entitles it to national help, the 
encouragement of original but unfriended capacity, has not 


The grand object of the Exhibition, therefore, | 


been attained, has been deliberately neglected in order to 
secure another and quite subsidiary object, the full exhibition 
of works by artists of accepted merit. The works admitted 
are better hung, better lighted, and in all ways better off than 
ever they were ; but then the works admitted are not, speaking 
broadly and allowing for a considerable number of new men, © 
those of the men who most need the aid of the Exhibition, 
the men who are on the threshold of the Academy, the com- 
petent but only half recognized outsiders. Their chance, it is cal- 
culated, has been positively diminished, —Mr. Gullick says by one- 
half ; but allowing for prejudice, has certainly been diminished. 
This is a bitter disappointment, excusable only if it were cer- 
tain that more space could not have been gained, and that the 
selection foreed upon the Committee had been clearly the 
fairest possible, and both these assumptions are denied. The 
space might have been increased if only by the admission of a 
“sky line,” which would have seemed to most of the rejected 
better than no line at all; by a voluntary reduction in the 
excessive number of places allowed to Academicians and 
Associates,—eight to the former and four to the latter; and by 
the exclusion of at least three-fourths of the portraits within 
the Rooms. As to the selection, there was simply no time for 
anything of the kind. Neither justice nor favouritism was 
physically possible. Only six days, or say forty-eight hours, 
are allowed for the work, there are 5,000 works to be exami- 
ned, and they must be passed or rejected by the Committee 
at the rate of more than a hundred an hour, or one every thirty 
seconds,—a mere impossibility, if selection is anything but a 
form. Mr. Gullick, by allowing for fogs and so on, makes 
the case worse than this ; but admitting that he exaggerates, 
and that one clear half of all pictures, statues, and engravings, 
&e., sent in can be justly condemned at a glance, still it must 
be admitted that in an examination which circumstances 
make competitive such hurry is to the last degree unsatis- 
factory. Furthermore, the Committee of Eight which selects 
the pictures, it is affirmed, is unfairly selected, comprising no 
landscape painter, and for reasons specified being in truth 
reducible to a single man, Mr. F. Leighton, who is the 
Committee, is for all national and artistic purposes the 
Academy itself. He, and he alone, decides what English 
artist shall and shall not have a chance of rising in his 
profession or of influencing Art. 

Now we by no means wish to be considered to endorse the 
whole of the accusations we have summarized. Artists are a 
sensitive race, and our English system of exhibition exacer- 
bates their tempers, till if an angel made the selection the 
rejected would declare that they had been ruined as a punish- 
ment for insufficient adulation of his wings. For aught we 
know, Mr. Leighton may be the first Art critic in England, as 
he certainly is one of her most brilliant artists, and we are 
totally unable to see why personal friendship with an 
Academician, or even with the President, should be of 
itself proof of inability to paint. Nor can we agree with 
those,—among whom Mr. Gullick apparently must be counted, 
—who would reduce the winnowing process to a form, and 
hang everything presented if at all better than a signboard 
or a tea-tray. They forget that the Exhibition is not 
merely a big shop, that the Academy, in theory at all 
events, is an educational body, and that neither artists nor 
public would gain anything from indiscriminate admissions. 
On the contrary, they would lose, the public by seeing 
a sort of official sanction given to inferior work,—sanction 
without which they would use their own brains,—and the 
artists by exemption from the first penalty of slovenly, hasty, 
or meretricious execution. They have to pass an ordeal 
which they fear, and which enforces work, and that is as good 
for them as examination is for college students. But then, 
we contend, this examination, this test, this sifting process 
must, to be effectual, not only be fair,—which, allowing for 
physical impossibilities, it may be taken to be,—but must be be- 
| lieved to be fair, which at present it certainly is not. The time 

allowed, to begin with, is preposterous, would be preposterous 
/even if all members of the Selecting Committee attended all 
| day, and so divided the work that two opinions were practi- 
' cally final. Two minutes per picture is very little, when one 
| picture has to be weighed against another, not a quarter of 
| the time any purchaser would be sure to give, or any decent 
critic. The time should be enlarged, and the Committee also, 
| and it should be made an etiquette to attend to the work,— 
' which, be it remembered, is highly paid work, the R.A. being 
' worth to an artist many hundreds, sometimes even thousands 








a year,—but even these improvements are worthless without 
| another. No self-elected body is ever trusted, and the Academy 
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is virtually self-elected. It needs an infusion of some 
independent element, and should find one, we conceive, in an 
addition of ten members to its number, to be appointed by 
the State, and invested with a right of entrance to all 
Committees. Ifthe President were a nominee too it would be 
all the better, for, as it is, he is never selected for any reason 
connected with his standing as an artist ; and an independent 
Peer would be far more trusted; but we will confine ourselves 
to the single proposition that the State select one Academician 
in five. To argue, as we have no doubt Academicians will do, 
that they are perfectly independent of Government is to waste 
breath. They have just taken Government alms; they have 
submitted to a Commission of Inquiry; they are “ Royal” by 
designation, and they never lose an opportunity of showing 
how closely connected they are with Parliament and the 
Departments. <A little more reality in the connection could 
not hurt them, and the public, which does not trust them, and 
will not while the profession abuses them so bitterly, is 
accustomed to trust the State. We dare say the members 
selected would not be better Art critics than their col- 
leagues, very possibly they might be worse. But they 
would be appointed by a different authority, would be respon- 
sible to a different clique, and would have a different motive 
in their official acts. The “ Regius’’ professor of a University 
is a different man from his elected colleague, and a “ Regius ” 
Academician would think more of Art and less of tradition, 
more of the profession and less of himself, we may depend 
upon it, than a “Royal” one. Many other plans for improving 
the tone of the Academy might be suggested, but this one 
would not be revolutionary, and unless something like this is 
adopted, the corporation will remain an unique, an all-power- 
ful, but a suspected tribunal, deprived of half its prestige, 
and more than half its usefulness, by the distrust with which 
its decisions are regarded, 





FEDERATED CO-OPERATION IN THE NORTH. 


O* Whitsun Eve, in a new-built warehouse, seven stories 
high, in Balloon Street, Manchester, there were gathered 
together, first at dinner, and then at a brief meeting, with 
speeches limited to fifteen minutes each, the representatives of a 
federation such as the world has assuredly never yet seen. Some 
80,000 men, chiefly of Lancashire and Yorkshire, but in company 
with others from Cheshire and Derbyshire, from Leicester and 
Durham, from Cumberland and South Wales, united in over 
200 societies, were there through their delegates and officers, 
400 or so in number,—keen, shrewd men, represented by the 
keenest and shrewdest among them; members all, beyond a 
handful of guests, of the working and smaller middle-class of 
our country. And the writer of these lines can truly say that 
beyond all question, so many thoughtful, intelligent counten- 
ances it was never his lot to behold assembled together,— 
very few, indeed, possessing the beauty of outward form, some, 
indeed, conspicuous through its absence, but most, perhaps, 
offering that individuality of outline which makes a face a 
character, and many that subtle play of lines, the true painter’s 
delight, which are the very handwriting of thought and feel- 
ing upon the outer man. Indeed, the sight recalled to him 
by contrast with singular vividness a gathering, unique also of 
its kind, which he had once beheld in Manchester itself,—in 
the year 1841, if he remembers right,—a Conference on the 
Corn Laws of ministers of all denominations, called together 
by the Anti-Corn-Law League, and which, on the contrary, has 
fixed indelibly in his mind the remembrance of the stupidest- 
looking set of men he ever saw together in one place. 

But in what quality were these 400 men gathered together ? 
Well,—in what many persons would consider a very low, 
sordid quality ; as a partnership of tea-dealers, grocers, tallow- 
chandlers, provision-merchants, but of which each member is 
no mere individual human unit, but a collective one; a co- 
operative store of co-operative stores, whose capital is contri- 
buted by co-operative societies only, and by each in proportion 
to the number of its members; with none but co-operative 
societies for customers, amongst whom the profit,—which 
it is not the object of the federation to make a high 


one,—is distributed in proportion to their dealings. In| 








Exchequer, past, present, and future!—at a cost, including 
interest of capital, of 1} per cent. - 
Now, the main facts above stated indicate a most important 


}economie truth,—the incompetency of the class hitherto 


engaged in distribution to fulfil its own function, at all events 
in this country. Where are the 200 and odd individual 
grocers, tallow-chandlers, buttermen who have established their 
own wholesale buying society and warehouse? Who expects 
them todo so? Who does not know that if they attempted 
such a thing they could never hold together three years, 
let alone five, even though puffed to the skies by the press ? 
And who does not feel that if they did so their monopoly would 
be little likely to be one for the benefit of the public? that it 
would offer no guarantee to the consumer against adulteration, 
against any species of fraud and falsehood on the part of the 
distributor? Yet through the simple might of a fitting 
organization of effort, directed by men who have entered upon 
the work as upon a duty,—who live, and more than one of whom 
has died, or is dying, for it, —80,000 men have done that which 
the 200 have failed to do; and every extension of their business 
is a benefit not only to the 80,000 and their families, but to 
every one who deals with them. Human fellowship, rightly 
practised, has proved stronger than individual self-interest. 
The consuming masses, hitherto preyed upon by a swarm of 
distributors, most of them superfluous or dishonest, have 
learnt, in at least a few departments of trade, whilst securing 
themselves against adulteration, false weights, and false 
measures, how to reduce distribution to its minimum. Per- 
haps, indeed, in a pecuniary sense, they have gone too far 
already on this tack, in many cases creating much ill-feeling, 
and almost palliating dishonesty, by paring down to the quick 
all salaries. They have yet to learn that every form of labour 
should have its full price. 

But the interest of the gathering on Whitsun Eve lay in 
this, that it was no mere glorification of past success,— 
no ‘‘rest-and-be-thankful”’ wayside halt. Speaker after 
speaker,—and none more earnestly than the Chairman of 
the meeting and President of the society, Mr. Abraham 
Greenwood (a man whose face calls for the hand of a 
Rembrandt to fix it on canvas),—urged on their hearers 
that the occasion of their meeting must be deemed a 
beginning, and not an end; that the possession on their 
own land of their own warehouse, with its steam-engine, 
hoist, and all other useful appliances, must be only the 
starting-point for new efforts; that, as their present achieve- 
ment had been deemed impossible to realize fifteen years ago, 
so must many things be achieved which seem impossible now. 
It is indeed very true that for some time co-operation in the 
North seems to have been settling, as it were, on its lees. 
It has been literally too successful, attracting to itself at the 
present day, through the mere love of gain, men who know 
nothing of its struggles, and understand nothing of its principles, 
and who are apt to push out of the way for a time the veterans 
of the cause, until some great emergency arises which recalls 
them necessarily to the front. In the smaller villages indeed it is 
said that,—especially in the present depreciated condition of 
mill property, —the Co-Operative Store, with its £5 per cent. on 
capital, is literally the only safe investment, and its difficulty 
is rather how not to take capital than how to get it. 
The practice is extending of refusing or paying off all non- 
consuming shareholders. Other bodies go further still, and 
actually return capital in large masses to their shareholders. 
The Rochdale Equitable Pioneers offer the most prominent 
instance of this strange practice. They have lately returned 
beyond all question some £20,000 of capital; whilst it is 
contended that in one shape or other their repayments of 
capital have amounted to between £60,000 and £70,000. 
Thus, through a judicious organization of their consumptior, 
the working-classes of our manufacturing counties find them- 
selves literally in the position of commanding more capital 
than they know what to do with,—surely one of the most 
curious facts in economic history, though paralleled by the 
experience of the German Associated Credit Banks. Another 
odd feature in these transactions is the quasi-constitutional 
sanctity which the figure of £5 per cent. interest on share 
capital seems to have assumed in the eyes of our working folk. 


the course of five years of existence, the “North of England | If capital, as such, does not make £5 per cent. in the market, 
Co-Operative Wholesale Society” has reached a business of | there is surely no reason why it should be allowed that rate, 


now half a million a year; has built for itself, on its own land, 
at a cost of £9,000, the warehouse in which the gathering 


and before returning share capital out-and-out, the simplest 
thing would have seemed to be to offer a lower rate of interest 


took place,—massy, substantial, airy, and well lighted, though for it. Yet, for some inscrutable reason, the « Pioneers ” 
without pretensions to artistic beauty; has two branches in| rejected a proposal to lower the rate of interest on their share 
Ireland ; and does all this,—hear, O ye Chancellors of the| capital, whilst adopting that of returning the capital itself. 
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Co-operation has evidently not yet mastered the principles of 
banking. 

Meanwhile, the avowal of incompetency implied in such 
proceedings goes to the heart of the old leaders of Co-Operation 
amongst the working-class, and hence their anxiousness to 
spur on their associates to fresh exertions. And though the 
audience on Whitsun Eve was, it may be said, one beyond the 
reach of enthusiasm, there is little doubt that in many a mind 
seeds will have been sown which will bear fruit in ways at 
present unexpected. New views will have opened before men, 
picked men from out of some of our best counties, of the possi- 
bilities of self-help through fellow-work, of the essential mutu- 
ality between the two. They know what they have done ; when 
they once clearly see what they have to do, there is no fear 
of their not doing it. If there was one thing more remarkable 
in the gathering than the general thoughtfulness of coun- 
tenance in those present, it was the quiet dignity and self- 
possession in all, A platform and a salmon or two might be 
reserved for the guests, including the Conservative M.P. for 
Manchester, and a worthy local alderman, full of child-like 
faith in “the recognized principles of political economy ”’ 
(which are they ?), but the meeting was as of equals with 
equals. Mr. Hugh Birley, as much as every speaker who 
followed him, knew perfectly well that he could not teach 
these men their business, and they knew as well that they 
had not to learn it from him or from any other of the 
(presumed) ornamental human appendages for the nonce of 
the platform. 

One point, it may be observed, is now greatly engaging the 
minds of co-operators in the North,—nothing less than the 
land laws. Not that at present they have any anxiety of mind 
about primogeniture or entails; but they are everywhere 
wanting to buy land for their places of business,—sometimes 
for a farm,—oftener still to build cottages as an employment 
for their surplus capital, and they find themselves hampered 
at every turn with difficulties arising out of the chaotic state 
of the law, and saddled with expenses which appear to them 
out of all proportion to any scale of cost to which they have 
been hitherto accustomed in their transactions. At a forth- 
coming ‘‘ Co-Operative Congress,”’ convoked in London for the 
dist May and following days, it is probable that this subject is 
one of those which are likely to be most keenly discussed by 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire delegates, together with certain 
enomalies which appear to be of growing frequency in the 
registration of Industrial and Provident Societies. It would 
be curious if the first determined systematic effort to reduce 
our law of real property to precision and simplicity should 
come from the working-men in the North, associated together 
as traders. 








THE CLERICAL DREAD OF ROME. 


-— is one phase of the popular English dread of Roman 
Catholicism which has always been to us something of an 
intellectual puzzle. The feeling of the masses is intelligible 
enough. ‘They imagine, reasoning from some vague but tolerably 
correct traditions, that if Rome obtained a majority in Great 
Britain she would use it to put an end to freedom, would prohibit 
newspapers, would punish ‘ heresy,” would suppress education, 
and would generally reduce the country to the condition of Spain. 
As a matter of fact, we suspect she would find the English, how- 
ever Catholic, very troublesome subjects, much more inclined to 
show their fidelity by reforming her than by executing her decrees. 
The instinct of a race is only directed, not destroyed, by its creed, 
and England was always stiffuecked. Still, this is the popular 
fear, is intelligible, and is so far justified that no doubt Rome, if 
absolute, would try to enforce the doctrines of the Syllabus, which 
condemns all these things. She does enforce them in Chili 
as far as she can. ‘The politician’s fear also is intelligible. 
He fears that Rome, when her subjects are numerous, will 
use their obedience to her to extort civil privileges, and 
coutrol State policy till its guiding principle is her secular or 
international interest. When Mr. John Jay, for instance, the 
American Minister to Austria, who is not fighting for any Estab- 
lishment, publishes a pamphlet warning his couatrymen that New 
York is in Catholic hands, and that Catholics may yet control the 
Union, he is not expressing a vague fear, but a concrete one ; that 
the Irish, being dominant in New York, will tax the Protestants to 
furnish funds for Roman Catholic purposes, will, in fact, do that 
which is forbidden by the Constitution,—establish a particular 
Church. Asa matter of fact they do do this, the governing faction 
in the municipality courting the Catbolic hierarchy for fear 











}of dividing the Irish vote, and voting them large subventions; 


and the fear is perfectly reasonable. So also is that of the man 
who thinks that a Catholic must go to hell, and that a Catholic 
is always intent on proselytizing—a theory about as true as the 
counter-theory that a Protestant is—and who would, if he spoke 
out, make Catholic proselytizing a penal offence, as Protestant 
proselytizing still is by law in Spain. His view also, though 
ludicrously unjust—Catholic and Protestant having precisely the 
same moral right to prevail in argument—is quite intelligible, and 
on the orthodox theory of hell not altogether illogical. If God is 
really so infinitely less civilized than man that Ile burns people for 
honestly maintaining an erroneous belief—a crime no Calvinist 
among us would now commit—why, any conceivable act 
which suppressed that belief, so that it be but an efficient and 
straightforward act, would be sufficiently justified. But there 
is a form of fear deeper than all these, a fear which influences 
educated men to whom Dr. M’Neile’s violence and vitriol are 
alike contemptible, a fear from which no clerical clergyman, if we 
may use such a phrase, is ever quite free, a fear not that Rome will 
misuse her majority,—that is taken for granted,—but that unless 
resisted by special and exceptional methods, by laws, for example, 
and great institutions, and elaborate organizations of all kinds, she 
will inevitably get the majority. Why? 

It is this form of the dread of Rome which puzzles us, for it is 
held by persons whose judgment is on all other points well ° 
entitled to respect, by numbers who would regard the realization 
of their own fears as the worst of conceivable calamities ; by many, 
as, for example, most of the contributors and correspondents of 
the Record, who sincerely believe not only that Protestantism is 
the true faith, but that God in His own good time will give it the 
victory. It is entertained, that is to say, by men who have no 
secret proclivity to Romanism, and no secret scepticism as to the 
truth of their own creed, men who ought to be impartial, and men 
who while entertaining it entertain also at the same time a 
diametrically opposite belief. Their dread may be explained as 
a delirium of terror, and often is so explained, but that is no 
explanation at all. That accounts for the exaggeration of the 
terror, but not in the smallest degree for the terror itself. All 
these people kuow perfectly well that to win a majority Rome 
must in some way convince a majority, and know also that so far 
from winning converts where she is powerful, she is losing them by 
wholesale ; that Italians are becoming * philosophers ” by thousands 
a year, that Austrians call themselves ‘“ Darwinians ” in Parlia- 
ment, that in France the priests are followed mainly by women, 
that in Spain, orthodox Spain, the people have just sent up a 
Chamber so heretical that prelates decline to sit in it any longer. 
They know that converts cannot be made as Hindoos believe 
Christians make thém, by sleight-of-hand, by administering 
medicine, or by projecting the steam of boiled beef. ‘They know 
that of all minds the one least disposed towards Catholicism, the 
one least capable even of understanding that form of Christianity, 
is the English, that Englishmen never were good Catholics, even 
in the days when they tolerated persecution for the Catholic faith. 
Nevertheless, they fear, and acts which in another creed 
would not excite a remark trouble them to their souls. 
They worry themselves about the ‘‘ claims” of Rome, aud quote 
bits of decrees, and bulls, and expositions, as if every creed did not 
advance preposterous claims, and as if a Papal bull mattered to 
Protestants any more than a revelation from Brigham Young. 
There are thousands of quiet gentlemen in England who, if the 
Pope to-morrow ceremoniously excommunicated them, would be 
dreadfully hurt and alarmed, who would write letters of complaint, 
and little pamphlets to prove that His Holiness had no right to do 
it, and declare that the act was a new aggression. The Recor! 
would be full of it for weeks, and even the Guardian would open 
its columns to a querulous correspondence. Yet if the Grand 
Llama, or Brigham Young, or the Caliph, or the Wesleyan 
President of Conference, or, for that matter, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury did the same thing, they would only smile and forget 
the incident in half-an-hour. <A scene of that kind actually oc- 
curred when the Pope revived the Roman hierarchy in England. 
Good people, and sensible people, who would not have cared 
one straw had a Methodist Episcopal Church done the 
same thing, who do not care when the Mormon leader does 
an identical thing, were not only annoyed, but actually 
frightened, because the Pope had called his immediate sub- 
ordinates by a new name. On their own theory, what did it 
matter, when he had no more right, title, or authority to do it than 
to create so many Lords-Lieutenant ? ‘The abolition of the Irish 
Church strikes them in the same way. Rome, they say, will get 
an ascendancy,—which, as far as a majority goes, she has already, 
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—and then this will happen and that will happen, and everybody 
willcome togrief, Why will these thingshappen if they do not happen 
now, orratlier why do claims imply converts? Are they not likely 
to diminish converts, being, as most of them are, strong obstacles 
to the conversion of men otherwise liable to be deeply impressed 
by Rome’s universality, or ceremonial, or logical argument that 
the dogma of the infallibility of a book presumes the infallibility 
of its authorized exponent? Be it observed that what these men 
are fearing is not what Mr, Jay fears for the Union,—the appli- 
cation of numerical strength made coherent by religious faith to 
civil purposes ;—or what Dr. M’Neile fears,—that Rome will teach 
doctrines subversive of property ;—or what the masses fear, —that 
she will set up the Inquisition ; theirs is a more spiritual and more 
visionary dread,—thatas her claims advance, so will her power; that 
her assertion of her own sole right to call Councils, for example, 
increases her hold over men, makes it expedient, say, for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to call Councils also in opposition. 

We cannot but suspect that those to whom we refer are moved 
by a latent, often unconscious, hunger for authority, not to use it, 
but to obey it; so moved that when they see it exerted or claimed 
by an alien power they are alarmed as if the authority would of 
necessity execute itself. They believe the Bible inspired and the 
Church of England true, but they still secretly long for something 
else, for a direct living authority pressing on their minds, and when 
they see its semblance it alarms them as much as if the simulacrum 
had force behind it. The“ Bishop” is not to them a Bishop, but still 
he is something different from the ordinary Dissenting minister that 
the law takes him to be, a personage whose existence and whose 
title in some way help to turn the minority intoa majority. They 
want, in fact, that assertion should be powerful, and feeling that 
want, fear that assertion when boldly made will be powerful, will 
win over men, will make them more ready toobey. It would make 
them, Let Rome cease to claim her mystic authority, authority as of 
a living God present in the world, and her fascination for them, 
fascination not of love, but of terror, would be gone, and Catho- 
lics might act like any other Dissenting body, might call their 

Jishops apostles and angels, as the Irvingites do, without worry- 
ing their minds in the least. But while that assertion lasts they can- 
not bring their minds to believe that it, the boldest form of a mode 
of action, which they would, if their consciences and intellects 
would let them, imitate, is mere assertion, mere phraseology, 
mere words, as powerless to affect the nation as the assertion of 
any impostor that he is an Avatar, or of Mr. Scrope that he is 
Earl of Wiltes. They dread that the assertion will be executive, 
and fall back in alarm on buttresses such as endowments, and as- 
cendancy, and titles which, as against the pretensions of Rome, 
are as unreal as those pretensions themselves; think, in fact, that 
as against one assertion nothing is so powerful as another, even 
if it be equally untrue. The Pope asserts that England is Catholic, 
tome has a hierarchy here; consequently, we are to 
assert that Ireland is Protestant because the State has a 
hierarchy there. Both pretensions are equally unreal; but 
the one being set against the other, there is some comfort for 
good men’s minds. Is not all this just a little weak in people who 
all the while are declaring that the Papacy has no supernatural 
prerogatives, that ‘‘ authority,” if it exists anywhere, exists in the 
revealed Word alone? Is it not just a little babyish in Dr. 
M’Neile to disbelieve Romish Canons, yet quote them as if they 
were authorities to be resisted? Rome, he says, in horror, claims 
the dominion of the world. Well, let her claim it; nevertheless, 
or rather all the more there is Dr. M'Neile, product of ancestors 
who must all have been Catholics once. When the Grand Llama 
has dined, the world is informed that it is permitted to go to 
Nevertheless, one dines without waiting. 


because 





dinner. 


BICYCLES AND 'TRICYCLES. 

if is not very difficult to understand the sudden popularity of 

the new exercise,—riding the bicycle or two-wheeled Veloci- 
pede. Any new exercise not excessively tedious or dangerous, and 
involving a little expense, is pretty sure of a welcome in Western 
Europe and America, and this particular exercise had numerous 
recommendations. It requires some skill and activity, without 
demanding too much, the comparative degrees of proficiency being 
as marked as in horsemanship or in rowing. It is graceful, or 
rather there always seems to be in it a possibility of grace, while 
there is a certainty of attracting attention and fixing it on the 
performer, which of itself would popularize any amusement with 


the French, and, perhaps, the English mind. English skaters are 


not beyond noticing the effect their attitudes produce, and bicycle 
riding, like skating, combines the pleasure of personal display 








with the luxury of swift motion through the air. The pursuit 
adits, too, of ostentation, as the machine can be adorned with 
almost any degree of visible luxury ; and differences of price, and, 
so to speak, of caste in the vehicle can be made as apparent as in 
a carriage. It is not wonderful, therefore, that idle men sprang 
at the new idea,—we say new, for though the invention is old, it 
had been forgotten,—with a sense of relief, that the infection 
spread fast from Paris to America, England, and, we believe, 
Russia; that a new trade suddenly sprang up which employs 
thousands, that the invention was quarrelled for by a legion of 
mechanicians, that a score of patent suits were introduced 
into the Courts,—one of them in America will be a cause 
célébre,—that riding-schools multiplied by the dozen, that 
there are races, matches, tournaments on the bicycle, and that 
we have before us a popular history of Velocipedes extending from 
the dandy-horse of fifty years ago to the last new perfected 
Yankee notion. The Bicycle is for the moment a rage, but never- 
theless we doubt very greatly if it is more, if unimproved it will 
keep its ground, or become a permanent addition to our means of 
locomotion. Nothing of the kinf succeeds unless it is useful, and 
the use of the bicycle is extremely problematical. ‘To begin with, 
there is a serious doubt as to its healthiness. The Laucet, we see, 
has given a clear though not a very strong opinion in its favour; 
but the machine has not been tested long enough to decide 
whether the old objection to it, that it produced a liability to 
rupture, is entirely unfounded. The old dandy-horse certainly did, 
and though the strain in using that contrivance was much greater, 
the feet touching the ground at every step, still the exertion even 
with the present one is not of the safestkind. Falls, too, are very 
frequent, and sometimes severe, and a ‘‘ run over” is apt to bea 
serious business, the driver having no horse to bear most of the 
shock. It is like that very rare and extremely disagreeable 
accident, the upset of a hansom on its side, an accident which very 
seldom leaves the passenger unwounded. ‘Then the exertion, though 
not severe to a strong man in full health, is a great strain 
on those to whom any such means of locomotion would be most 
valuable, the men to whom a long walk is a toil and severe rowing 
an impossibility. It is not a vehicle for women cither, and the 
addition of a second seat, which has been talked about, even if 
practicable, would greatly increase the labour without at all 
diminishing the chances of an overset, which, disagreeable even 
to men, would to women be not only dangerous, but frightful, 
the side of the face being usually the part of the body most 
injured. This last objection applies also to the tricycle, which 
ladies can work, as the seat resembles that of a sulky, and the 
power is applied through treadles. It will turn over, however, if 
carelessly managed, or if it rans away down hill, or if turned too 
sharply out of the way of a horse; and the driver, as the writer 
can testify from experience, is almost invariably thrown on the 
hands and the side of the head, which strike the ground with 
unpleasant or, if the speed is considerable, dangerous force. 
Still, in spite of all these drawbacks, the Tricycle, admitting as it 
does of a resting seat, might have a great popularity, if only one 
difficulty could be overcome. Nothing is more wanted in modern 
life than a means of getting swiftly about on common roads with- 
out incessant expense, of going, say, thirty, or even twenty, miles 
without very great fatigue. Of all the drawbacks to country life, 
none have been more severely felt than the rapid increase in the 
cost of keeping a horse, an increase of at least 10U per cent. within 
the last half-century. Whole classes, like the poorer clergy, Dis- 
senting ministers, poor doctors, aud many more, who want to 
move about freely, are chained to a narrow circle, because they 
cannot afford to keep for six days in the week a vehicle they 
want for only two. Mr. Lowe’s budget will in all tolerably 
populous places remove much of this inconvenience, as very small 
innkeepers will be able to keep cheap vehicles for hire,—a gig, for 
example, might be let for 2s. 6d. a day, if the journey were moderate, 
—but still the power of getting swiftly about without fatigue 
and without cost would, in many places, and to many classes, be 
invaluable. ‘This is just what no existing bicycle, or tricycle, ot 
velocipede of any kind fully confers. It will not help the traveller 
up-hill. ‘The labour of forcing it along any ordinary rough road 
is calculated to be nearly equal to that of walking, the pro- 
portions being one-sixteenth as compared with oue-thirteenth ; 
but up an incline it is indefinitely greater, greater, in fact, than 
if the traveller had to carry the velocipede himself, so great that 
it is easier to walk and drag or push the vehicle before him. In 
most English counties, with their swelling undulations, and roads 
built apparently with a view rather to the enjoyment of scenery 
than to the saving of labour,—in a county like Kent, for example, 
this objection, unless it can be overcome, is fatal to anything 
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approaching the universal use of the velocipede, and it is | and Herefordshire form similar angles on the north-west, north, and 


extremely doubtful if it can ever be removed.  Certaigly it | 
cannot be while the only power employed is that residing | 
in the traveller himself. No conceivable ingenuity of ad- | 
justment can seriously relieve him up-hill, or enable him to 

get to the top without carrying his own weight and that 

of his machine. ‘ Old velocipedists all aflirm that it is better 

and wiser on long journeys to walk up the hills, for there is a 

much less expenditure of power in walking up the hills and leading 

the bicycle, or even pushing a four-wheeler, than in attempting to 

force it along by means of the treadles.” It is to this point we 

conceive the attention of mechanicians should now be exclusively 

directed. They cannot lighten or strengthen the velocipede much 

more, or enlarge its wheels without greatly adding to its weight. 

Is it impossible, without giving up the main idea of the velocipede, 

that the driver’s own strength should be the motor, to store up 

power to aid him when he has a hill to pass or a bit of very heavy 

road? Steam is, of course, out of the question ; it would be too 

dangerous and too costly ; but is there no possible combination of 

springs, no application of compressed air, no use of the magnet 

which would secure an occasional and limited addition of power. 

We must leave the subject to the Mugineer or the Mechanic, but 

we have a recollection of an invention by a Mr. Porter, we believe, 

of New York, which actually drove a railway engine, the motive- 

power being a magnet incessantly cut off and reapplied, and which 

was abandoned chiefly because it proved more costly than steam. 

At all events, the real point is, is there the possibility of ob- 

taining fresh and intermittent power to be used only when re- 

quired ? With it, the tricycle might become a valuable addition to 
our locomotive resourcés ; without it, it must remain, as at present, 

a toy used by those who like or require very violent exercise, 

or who have a skating rink or bitumen pavement on which to 
display their address. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—_>——__ 
CUl.—Tue Wetsu Marcu :—MonmovuTusHiIrg AND 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


HE Wexsn Marcu may be defined as a long block or strip 
of country extending from the estuary of the Severn on the 
south, to that of the Mersey on the north, and separating the 
English counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Stafford, and Derby on 
the east, from the Welsh counties of Glamorgan, Brecknock, 
Radnor, Montgomery, Denbigh, and Flint on the west. ‘The 
counties comprised within this March or Border are Monmouth 
aud Ilereford ; Salop, or Shropshire, and Chester, and the inter- 
vening territory between the eastern and western frontiers of this 
March, may be said roughly to represent the fluctuations of the 
Anglo-Welsh border-line, from the later Saxon period down to 
the establishment of the present demarcations between the two 
princifalities, so that in one sense its history may be claimed by 
Welshmen and Englishmen alike as their common property. 
The border-line of the Britannia Secunda of the Romans, 
formed chiefly by the rivers Severn and Dee, overlapped it in an 
eastern direction but slightly at some points, and fell within it at 
others, so that it may almost be said to include the pro- 
vincial demarcations of that earlier stage of our history, if not 
also the limits of what are considered the more strictly Cambrian 
tribes of the Keltic period. 

Of the territory which we have included within this Welsh 
March the greater part continued under a separate jurisdic- 
tion of the Lords Marchers, and afterwards the Lord Warden of 
the Marches, until the first year of William and Mary, when the 
Supreme Court of the Marches, usually held at Ludlow, in 
Shropshire, was abolished on a petition from the gentlemen 
of Wales. ‘The 27th year of Henry VIII. is usually as- 
sigued as the epoch when its present number of counties was 
assigned to Wales, and when the ambiguous position of the 
counties of the Welsh March was put an end to. But antiquaries 
tell us that Monmouthshire was considered a Welsh county till 
the time of Charles II., when it began to be reckoned in England, 
because the judges kept the assizes here on the Oxford Circuit. 

MonMoutusuire forms a very irregular block of territory, 
which may be described as approximating either to a square, a 
pentagon, or a hexagon. ‘The most regular sides are the southern 
or base line, stretching along the Bristol Channel, and its western 
and eastern frontier lines, separating it from Glamorganshire and 
Gloucestershire respectively. An angle of Glamorganshire forms a 





deep indentation in its south-western frontier; Brecknockshire 


north-east,—a long and narrow tongue of Monmouthshire interpos- 
ing itself between the two latter counties on the north north-west. 
The greatest length of Monmouthshire is 31 miles, the greatest 
breadth 28 miles. ‘The area is 576 square miles, or 368,399 
statute acres. ‘The population was, in 1541, 134,368; in 1851, 
157,418; andin 1861, 174,633. About 270,000 acres are sup- 
posed to be arable, meadow, or pasture. ‘The Usk river, flowing 
through the county from north to south, divides it not very 
unequally, ‘the tract to the west of that river being compara- 
tively ragged aud mountainous, and that to the east comparatively 
level and well wooded.” Along the south or sea line of the 
county are large tracts of marshy land, the Caldecot and Went- 
loog Levels, with a deep, rich loam soil of black peat earth, this 
marsh land being protected from inundation by large embankments. 
‘The soil in the more elevated parts of the county consists princi- 
pally of red sandy loam, and in the valleys of red clay, resting 
chiefly on limestone. ‘he district to the west of a line drawn from 
Abergavenny to Newport, and thence to the Bristol Channel, con- 
sists of ‘‘the coal-measures of the South Wales coal-ficld, skirted by 
a narrow band of carboniferous limestone. ‘There are 12 beds of 
coal, with a thickness ranging from three to nine feet, and with an 
aggregate thickness of 95 feet.” ‘The depth of some of the strata 
is such, that instead of shafts, levels are run from the valleys into 
the sides of the hills. ‘Ihe ironstone of this district, in combina- 
tion with the neighbouring coal-field, makes Monmouthshire one 
of the great mineral fields of England, the mineral area being 
estimated at about 89,000 acres. Extensive works are erected, 
chiefly in the north and west parts of the county, which pro- 
duce about 200,000 tons of iron. 

The coast line is terminated on the east by the mouth 
of the Wye river, on the west by that of the Rumney 
river. The former river, after separating for a short time 
Herefordshire from Monmouthshire, enters the latter county, 
flows past the town of Monmouth, and at Redbrook becomes 
again the boundary of the county. Sea-going ships can work up 
as far as Chepstow, but the tide rises five miles higher, to Tintern, 
and between these two places the river banks are “‘ high and steep, 
crowned with woods. On approaching the Windcliff, a bold cliff 
800 feet high, the river sweeps past a fine range of rocks, called 
the Bamager Crags.” ‘The beauty of the situation of Tintern 
Abbey is well known to tourists, as well as to all readers of 
Wordsworth, ‘The Rumney first touches Monmouthshire at its 
most western point, and flowing south south-east, divides it from 
Glamorganshire. The Usk river, which is the sole indentation of 
the coast line between the mouths of these two rivers, enters Mon- 
mouthshire about three miles west of Abergavenny, and flowing near 
that town, and through the middle of the county, past the towns 
of Usk, Caerleon, and Newport, forms an estuary, which is 
navigable for vessels of the largest size up to the last-named town. 
Of the smaller rivers, the Zunnow rises near the village of Derston, 
in Herefordshire, and reaches the Monmouthshire frontier after a 
south south-east course of 15 miles ; then, after separating the two 
counties for a considerable distance, it enters Monmouthshire about 
three miles north north-west of Monmouth, and passing that town, 
falls into the Hye. 

The country to the north of the Caldecot Level, aud between the 
Usk, Wye, and Munnow, is, generally speaking, a wooded district 
of hill and dale, with a background of misty mountains on the north 
and west; renowned for its picturesque beauty; full of ruined 
castles and ecclesiastical edifices, and of ivy-clad village churches. 
The long narrow projection in the north of the county to which 
we have alluded consists of an offshoot of the Black Mountains of 
Brecknockshire, pierced by two wild and secluded glens. About 
four miles north-west of Abergavenny is a remarkable peaked 
mountain, 1,856 feet high, called the Pen-y-Val, or Sugar Loaf, 
and three or four miles to the east of this a more wild and rugged 
height, called Seyrryd Vawr, or Iloly Mountain, 1,498 feet high, 
formerly crowned by the ancient chapel of St. Michael. North- 
west of this mountain again is the commanding eminence of Graig 
Hill. A high range of hills enters the county from Brecknockshire, 
to the west of Abergavenny, and forms a sweep south south-east 
and south-west from near the left bank of the Usk to the left bank 
of the Rumney, west of Newport. One of these hills is 1,720 feet 
high, and between this range and the Rumney are several smaller 
chains of hills, with vales watered by small streams. ‘‘ The arable 
land is generally clean and good, but the rotation of crops might be 
a good deal improved. ‘There are numerous orchards, aud in a few 
places hops are cultivated.” ‘The cattle areof the Hereford breed, 
and the stock of sheep is estimated at 170,000 to 180,000. ‘* There 
are some large estates, but property is nevertheless a good deal 
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subdivided,” the average size of the farms being 140 acres, gene- 
rally and most injuriously held by a tenancy-at-will. Railways and 
canals have done much to increase the manufacturing and com- 
mercial prosperity of Monmouthshire, which has attained con- 
siderable proportions. The northern and western portions of the 
county are swept by high winds, and are subject to frequent rains. 

Herefordshire may be approximately described as an irregular 
pentagon, the north angle of which projects into Shropshire ; 
Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire, forming between them the 
eastern angle or angles ; Gloucestershire and Monmouthshire form- 
ing the southern and acute angle; the south-west angle being 
formed by Monmouthshire and Brecknockshire; and the west 
angle by the last-named county and Radnorshire. ‘The greatest 
length of the county is about 40 miles, its greatest breadth 34. 
Its area is 836 square miles, or 534,823 acres, of which about 
500,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture. The population, which 
in 1851 was 115,489, was in 1861, 123,712, the inhabited houses 
being 25,314. 

“The aspect of the county is everywhere rich and beautiful ; 
the surface is finely diversified with gentle eminences, magnificent 
woods, orchards, and meadows, enclosed with hedges and rows of 
trees.” The latest gazetteers tell us that it has been rather over- 
rated in point of fertility, and that with some spots unrivalled 
in that respect, it has a considerable extent of inferior land. 
“The Hatterel range of the Black Mountains, which forms the 
border of the county on the west south-west, is the highest land 
within its limits. In the south-west are the Saddlebow and 
Garway hills; in the south the hills near Walford and Penyard, 
and the long chain extending from the Lea northward ; in the 
east the Malvern Hills, and the range stretching northward, and 
comprising Bromyard Downs; on the north are the hills of 
Downten and Leintwardrine. Near the centre of the county are 
Dinmore, Westhope, Badmage, and other hills.” ‘Che whole of 
Herefordshire appears to consist of old red sandstone. Limestone 
has been raised to the surface at Aymestry, Ledbury, and other 
places. ‘The soil of the county consists principally of deep, heavy, 
red loam; in some parts there is a substratum of clay, in others of 
gravel. ‘The soil is particularly favourable for the growth of trees, 
especially the oak and the apple. We need hardly speak of the 
large quantities of cider that are made, and oak bark is an 
important product. Excellent crops of wheat and barley are 
produced, and agriculture is in a tolerably advanced state. From 
12,000 to 12,500 acres, chiefly on the Worcestershire frontier, 
are laid down in hops. The wool of Herefordshire is among the 
best in England, and the Herefordshire breed of cattle is highly 
esteemed ; ‘+ nearly half the field labour of the county is performed 
by the cattle,” but they are “ good for nothing” for the dairy. 
Other manufactures besides cider are inconsiderable. ‘The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Wye, Lug, and Munnow. The Wye, rising 
in Plimlimmon mountain, on the borders of Cardiganshire and 
Montgomeryshire, enters Herefordshire on its western side, and 
running northwards for a short time, separates it from Radnorshire ; 
near Clifford it turns east south-east, and winds through a fertile 
valley to the city of Hereford ; thence very tortuously in a generally 
southward direction to Ross ; thence south and south-west, forming 
the boundary of the county for a few miles, and leaving it near 
the Leys. It is navigable up to Hereford for barges of from 18 
to 20 tons’ carriage, but this navigation is difficult and uncertain. 
‘* After northerly or westerly rains the water sometimes rises eight 
or even ten feet in twenty-four hours.” The banks of the river 
are very beautiful throughout Herefordshire, though its scenery is 
not so bold as lower down. The Lug rises in Radnorshire, and 
entering Herefordshire near the Combe, flows east and then south, 
and falls into the Wye at Mordiford. 








CUBA AND THE ALABAMA QUESTION. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDBNT.] 
New York, May 7, 1869. 
Wuewn Mr. Sumner made his speech upon the proposed Treaty for 
the settlement of those reciprocal claims between Great Britain 
and the United States, one item of which has been forced into 
undue prominence, under the name of “ The Alabama Claims,” by 
designing and unscrupulous people in this country, he furnished a 
very good text for a letter to the Spectator. Rather, he would 
have done so, were it not that the views which he set forth so 
clearly and so ably had already been presented in these columns 
with some particularity. It seemed that all necessary comment on 


that speech could be made in England ; and I revert to its subject 
now only to do what I may toward the correction of some misap- 
prehensions in regard to it, which, judging by the London news- 








papers, and by public and private correspondence from that 
quarter, seem to be very prevalent among those for whom they 
speak. 

And first, pray dismiss at once from your minds that there is 
anything belligerent in the purposes or the feelings of this people 
toward Great Britain. We have had our fill of fighting for at 
least one generation, and were never less disposed to quarrel with 
any one than we are at present. So hideous does war seem to us, 
so destructive have we found it, so do we groan under the burtheng 
it has laid upon us, that we, never at any time inclined to fight, 
except upon compulsion (so far have we deteriorated from our 
English origin), would now put up with almost anything but open 
insult and great and wanton injury. Nor, as regards our feeling 
toward the British Government or people, is there any peculiar 
aggressiveness or pugnacity in us. Neither are we angry with 
our brother, although we think that we have a cause. And as to 
any pettishness, like that of a wife who won't make up, and who 
won’t take the bracelet, to which I was sorry to see the Spectator 
compare our conduct, trust me, you have sadly mistaken us, if 
you really think that it is in any such mood that we have rejected 
Mr. Johnson's Treaty. If, then, we are not belligerent, or angry, 
or even sulky, in what state are we, and what is the matter ? 
This: we are hurt. No wound of petty vanity stings us into 
petulance; but a deep, grave consciousness of great offence ; 
offence the greatest that can be given by one nation to another ; 
offence given with what is worse than deliberate intention, absolute 
indifference. ‘The people of the United States have a rooted con- 
sciousness that the British Government and the governing classes 
of the British people seized with eager haste the time of our trial, 
the hour of our peril, to show us that they set at naught our title 
to the consideration due to a people having a recognized place 
among civilized nations; that in their opinion it was a very smalf 
matter, even as far as we were concerned, whether our Government 
was extinguished, and as concerned other nations, and particularly 
the British, it was rather to be desired that we should, as a power 
and a unit in the world, be blotted out of existence; and 
that this feeling of mingled contempt and hatred found its 
fittest and most perfect expression in the circumstances which 
attended the building, the sailing, and the career of the 
cruiser which, under the protection of belligerent rights originally 
granted with indecent haste, drove our commerce from the ocean. 
Mr. Sumner put the case well in speaking for his countrymen 
when he said that the injury this nation had received was in its 
sovereignty. The London Times is reported by telegraph as 
having said yesterday that “the question is one of law, and not 
of feeling.” Were this true, the question might be easily settled. 
Law cannot give damages for wounded sensibilities,—does not, 
except in the case of a woman whose tender heart has been so 
lacerated by the contemplation of wedding garments bought or 
planned in vain, that she is inconsolable except by handsome 
damages paid down in money. But the question is not one of 
law, but of comity. The very edge of this grievance that cuts so 
deep into the quick is the dealing with us on the assumption that 
we were entitled to just as much legal protection as could be ex- 
torted from a British Court, but not to the comity of nations. I 
am not prepared to say that if I had been born and bred in 
England I should not have rivalled Mr. Roebuck in my con- 
tempt of ‘‘the Americans,” Mr. Laird in my willingness to 
make money out of their calamity, or Earl Russell in my 
lofty indifference as to the fate of such political inver- 
teberates, any more than I am prepared to say that if 
I had been born and bred in South Carolina I should not have 
been fighting under Lee instead of writing under Lincoln. But 
had I taken the position which was completely shown in the action 
of the Earl and the two members of Parliament, I should have 
expected the feeling aroused by it to be less easily obliterated than 
that consequent upon an open defiance and a long and bloody war. 
Whether this hurt can be healed in the present generation, even by 
a confession of wrong on the part of Great Britain and an offer of 
reparation based upon that acknowledgment, seems to me, I con- 
fess, somewhat more than doubtful. Nor can I rate very high the 
emollient effect of the present change of tone in England toward 
‘‘ America and the Americans,” the disposition to laud and 
magnify what before was scoffed at and belittled, and to cover 
over all that grated so sorely with a varnish of smoothness. For 
the most unthinking man of us must see that this change is due 
merely to the fact that we have shown that we are strong. We 
know that we are now really less worthy of respect than we 
were fifty years ago. At a time when our Government was 
administered by statesmen, men of ability, of dignity, of 
culture, when our Courts gave opiuions which are still quoted 
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with respect by British judges, when our public life was pure and 
honourable, and, as a people, we had a higher moral tone and a 
more general diffusion of intelligence and education than could 
be found in any other country in the world, we did not receive 
the consideration which is now awarded us, when statesmanship 
and purity are almost equally rare among our public men; when 
our Courts have sunk so low that they have little authority even 
among ourselves ; and when our society is debauched with sensual- 
ism and debased by the gross and open worship of mammon. And 
why? Simply because we have shown that we can put 500,000 
men into the field, and pay 6 per cent. on three thousand millions 
of dollars. Jonathan may be a raw lad, but he is not so dull that 
he cannot understand such a sudden chauge as this, and rate it 
very near to its exact value. It is somewhat like the change of 
tone toward President Lincoln after his death, which had its 
fullest utterance in Punch’s penitential psalm. But then, even 
those of us who thought that there might have been a wiser, 
stronger, fitter leader than he in the battle for those principles 
that he expressed with such noble simplicity of language at the 
burial-ground of Gettysburg, asked ourselves—What, must a 
President of the United States be assassinated before he can be 
spoken of by the people who rule in England with the respect due 
to the head of a great nation ? 

There is very little anxiety here on this question of the Alabama 
claims. The British Foreign Office need not fear that it will be 
vexed by Mr. Motley for their settlement. And Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, an able man and an upright, comes home under a cloud, 
not because of his failure to arrange a treaty, but because, like 
many other able and upright men, he has shown a lack of social 
tact and wisdom. ‘This sad entanglement will not be cut by war ; 
it will be disentangled in the end, though how or when I shall not 
venture to predict,—only to hope that it will be with honour to 
both nations, 

Pending this question, we ourselves are placed in a delicate 
position toward a power with which we are at peace, and our con- 
duct toward which may be, with some reason, set up as a standard 
according to which we must limit our demands on others, Already 
we are taunted by leading London journals with our sympathy for 
the rebellion in Cuba, and asked if British obligations to us 
were greater than ours are to Spain. Not a whit. And if 
we do not keep all our treaty obligations to Spain, -and moro, if 
we disregard toward her the comity of nations,—she will have 
ground of complaint against us the same in kind as that we have 
against Great Britain, and in degree like it, according to the nature 
of the insult and the extent of the injury consequent upon our action. 
We owe to Spain exactly the same respect for treaties and the 
same comity that we owed to Great Britain when, after the career 
of the Alabama was closed, through no help or encouragement of 
our mother and ally, the Fenians attempted to make our soil the 
base of their operations against Canada; and as we observed that 
obligation, notwithstanding the pleas that were urged for its non- 
observance, so we shall keep this, regardless of any temptation to 
the contrary. A few men and a few guns may leave our shores 
for Cuba, but it will be because they are sent so secretly that the 
Government knows nothing of their preparation, and that even 
the Press will not agree as to whether the vessel is the 
Arago or the Peril, or as to the how and the when of 
her fitting-out and her departure. No vessel intended to cruise 
against Spanish commerce will lie for months in our docks and at 
our wharves, her destination known to the world, and pointed out 
to our Government by a remonstrating Spanish Minister, and then 
go to sea unhindered, and burn, and sink, and refit in our har- 
bours, and sink and burn again for a twelvemonth and more, 
unpursued. Should there be such a vessel, with such a career, our 
mouths will be closed for ever, or, at least, until we have owned 
our wrong-doing, and made all the restitution in our power. But 
there will be no such vessel, unless a great change takes place in 
the intentions of our Government upon this point. Orders have 
been given, [ know, which will ensure the observation of all our 
obligations to Spain, and the Spanish Minister has yet found no 
ground of complaint. Why, for months the rebels have kept the 
field in Cuba, for months Spain has been sending troops 
and ships to put down the rebellion, and the Captain- 
General has recognized its armed existence, and proclaimed 
now death and now a general amnesty, and yet, although 
the rebellion is at our very doors, we have not recognized 
the Cubans as belligerents. A resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives! I wonder, and am a little ashamed, that sensible 
London journalists should seem to set anything by words spoken 
in that great spouting club. A resolution in the House is easily 
passed, and it is of almost as much weight as one passed by any 





other public meeting of equal numbers. A law is another matter: 
and that the House cannot make without the concurrence of the 
Senate and the President. As to sympathy with an insurrection, 
a genuine rebellion against Spanish rule, in Cuba,—that is regarded 
here as a very different matter from sympathy with the rebellion 
of the South. Cuba is ruled from without, by a government 
thousands of miles away, a government in which Cuba has no 
representation, which holds power by brute force, which keeps 
the island as its milch-cow, which makes the Cuban take at 
seventeen dollars the doubloon that is worth but sixteen, and 
pay export duties on his goods, and an import duty of nine 
dollars a barrel on all the flour he does not buy of Spain. With 
a genuine rebellion against such a government, it seems quite 
possible that men, at least men of English blood, might sympathize, 
without incurring among each other the reproach of un faithfulness 
to any principle of right or any violation of the comity of nations. 
Certainly we can see no likeness between such a rebellion and that 
against one in which the rebels had full representation, and of 
which they had had for two geuerations almost unlimited control. 
A YANKEE, 
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THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
[SECOND NOTICE,] 

AMONG the very few who are to be excepted from the general 
stigma of disregard for light and shade is Mr. S. Palmer. How 
far the disregard is due to the popular art of photography, it 
might be as unprofitable to inquire as (considering the many ad- 
vantages the art has brought with it) it would be ungrateful to 
insist. Nevertheless, it can hardly be doubted that the photo- 
graph “from nature” has superseded the engraving “ after” a 
picture in common favour; that artists consequently have seldom 
before their eyes the poor appearance when translated into black 
and white of a picture deficient in chiaroscuro; and forget, if 
they do not lose the power of seeing, that without this quality 
the picture itself is but a half-furnished piece of work, and even 


Titian or Turner were robhed af mare eh--. MIL UIT Manuus,. 
Mr Paluvr 1s of an older school, and knows that truth and 


fidelity to nature, terms which are so frequent in the mouths of the 
moderns, imply something more than a catalogue of details or an 
aggregation of bright colours, and that with no single weapon in 
his armoury can the artist win a greater share of truth than 
with a thorough knowledge of light and shade. Mr. Palmer's 
studies with charcoal and with the etching-needle must 
have greatly helped him to this conclusion; and no better 
advice can be given than to follow his example in this re- 
spect. It is not more clear that the picture ‘‘ Pompeian 
Memories,” (200), is one of high poetic conception, than that it 
depends for its means of expression mainly on its broadly 
treated and finely gradated masses of light and shade, The 
picture is, doubtless, not a topographical transcript, but a com- 
position founded on local characteristics; a class of work which 
Mr. Palmer's experience in direct study of nature (evidenced by 
many a sketch and study shown at the winter exhibitions of this 
Society) fully entitles him to undertake. ‘here is nothing com- 
mon-place or indicative of hasty generalization in the rocky 
mountain chain, in the towering clouds above them, or in the 
partly unearthed ruins lighted up by a momentary gleam of sun- 
shine. If there be no such scene in fact, one feels at least that 
there might have been; though not literally exact, the picture is 
poetically true, and truly expresses the artist’s motive (as indicated 
by the title) of along-buried city, over which the plough has gone, 
now partly revealed to the new world. ‘ Morning” (193), by the 
same artist, has much of the same qualities ; but is not free from 
a certain heaviness and opacity of shade, wore suitable to the 
thunderstorm than to Milton’s morning,— 


“ Kerchiefed in a comely cloud, 
Or ushered with a shower still,” 


quoted in the catalogue. 
Equally distinct in individual character, but wholly different 


from Mr. Palmer, is Mr. Dodgson. ‘There is no more diligent, 
observant, or reverent worshipper at the shrine of Nature than this 
artist; and if the thought has ever arisen that he had exhausted 
the pictorial resources of Knole, there is now good reason for 
rejoicing that he was of a different opinion. ‘ Woods at Even- 
ing ” (148) combines all the knowledge bred by long acquaintance 
with such scenery with all the freshness of feeling which too often 
evaporates with the novelty. ‘The rays of a westering sun break 
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through the thin foliage of a grove of beech trees, and throw across | covered chairs, rather than the figure in black, that attract the eye 


the uneven ground the shadows of their tall stems. 
much to describe in words. 
through the leaves and striking in brilliant patches on the grass, 
the cool shadows and soft obscurity of the woods, are painted with 
a power and a charm which even Mr. Dodgson has hardly 
before equalled, and which certainly grow with acquaintance. 
He also exhibits a view of Cambridge (270) looking out 
of the upper windows of the transpontine portion of 
St. John’s, towards King’s Chapel, which towers above the 
general mass of building. Bating a yellowness in the Johnian 
red brick and an undeserved richness of colour in the back 
buildings of Neville’s Court, the picture seems as exact in local 
truth, and as interesting to those who would refresh their memory 
of old haunts, as it is happy in the point of view selected and 
skilful in the management of the lines. ‘‘ The Timber Waggon” 
(37) and ‘ Pastoral, Evening” (289) are other characteristic 
examples of Mr. Dodgson’s mastery of woodland subjects. 
Thoroughly pastoral is the sentiment of Mr. T. Danby’s ‘‘ Home 
among the Welsh Hills” (136), a mountain farm left in quiet 
evening shadow by the sun, which lingers yet on the upper slopes. 
Equally, if not more beautiful and harmonious, is his ‘“ Land of 
Song ” (82), a dream of soft and hazy sunshine shed over a placid 
lake, the nearer bay of which sleeps under the shelter of a jutting 
rock,—a dream of something more than pastoral seclusion and 
happiness. Like all good art, Mr. Danby’s pictures seem to have 
become what they are without effort. 

In a tender quality of colour peculiar to himself Mr. Boyce is as 
rich as ever. ‘‘At Arisaig” (238) is a capital specimen of it. 
Unfortunately, it is an equally striking example of his absolute 
inability to perceive beauty of line or of proportion. Hardly in 
Scotland is there a more beautiful. spot than Arisaig, yet who is 
to see it in the strip of hills overpowered by the uninteresting 
foreground of Mr. Boyce’s drawing? ‘ On the Skirts of Smith- 
field” (117), and “ Bridewell Precincts” (224), are titles which 
lead to the expectation that now at last Old London has found the 
artist it so well deserves to illustrate its old streets and buildings, 
its nooks and corners. ‘Che expectation, however, is somewhat 
disappointed by these pictures, which represent only certain spaces 
or ground Cleared ur ius Vid Luildiugs, and not yet covered by the 
new, but occupied in the meantime by rubbish-heaps. 
there are mean-looking houses beyond, and a church-steeple over 
all; and all is painted with Mr. Boyce’s accustomed beauty of 
tone. But to ensconce himself within a hoarding is not the way 
to see Old London ; nor is the temporary condition of a piece of 
ground cleared for improvements a phase of the City yielding any 
sort of historical or other interest. ‘There is too much of a perverse 
eccentricity in this. | Rhyparography has been known before now, 
but it denoted anything but a healthy condition of art. 

Mr. Holland and Mr. A. Glennie are both fine colourists, each 
in his own way. Mr. Holland charms by his various hues as 
tender as they are bright, as if the whole world were made of 
flowers. Mr. Glennie delights by his sobriety and purity. By 
the latter are several good drawings, small in size but large in 
treatment (54, 227, and others). Mr. Tolland exhibits a brilliant 
view of Genoa (126), with Italian sun glittering on rock, tower, 
and water ; and a smaller picture, ‘ Mid-day” (229), showing 
his unrivalled power of clothing a common street scene with a 
tender beauty of colour. An excellent picture by Mr. Evans (of 
Eton) of a castle-crowned rock and its surrounding town in 
Northern Italy (108), very luminous, and full of true daylight 
effect, is a noticeable work from a sparing exhibitor. And Mr. 
S. Evans breaks new ground, besides proving real progress, in his 
* Raft Life on the Danube” (221). Mr. F. Powell has hitherto 
shown greatest power in painting the sea; nor does he let his credit 
decline in this field, ‘* Foundering” (271) and ‘‘ Sunset” (288) 
being in his best vein; the latter specially striking, with its 
coppery clouds, contrasted with the cold and mischievous-looking 
grey of the water. But his finest picture this year is Ben Nevis 
seen across, and reflected in, a quiet sea-loch (60). The mountain 
sweeps up from the plain in a grand outline, and carries on its 
crest a pile of thick-gathering clouds, which portend a speedy 
quenching of the sunshine at its foot. The colour denotes the 
season to be early summer; the coming rain is of course in season 
then, as ever. ‘Che picture is thoroughly Highland in feeling, 
and is very well painted. Not the least of its executive success 


Of cuuree, 


consists in the level expanse of water over which the eye travels 
with uninterrupted sense of space. 

Of the figure painters not yet noticed, Mr. J. D. Watson has a 
good drawing called ‘The Family Pew” (248), and rightly so 
called, since it is the pew and its yellow hangings and blue- 


| 


There is not | and delight it with their rich colour. Mr. Watson's larger 
But the golden light struggling picture, ‘ Carrying in the Peacock” (161), is hardly up to his own 


standard, Mr. Gilbert is neither better nor worse than usual, 
the excessive bravura of his style and the not unfrequent sloven- 
liness of his painting (see especially 278) being relieved by an 
occasional passage of a better quality, such as the funeral proces- 
sion in Hamlet (113). In painting armour (30) he might take a 
lesson from Mr. Jones (33). Mr. Smallfield sends only a few 
sketches of interiors. But they are good in colour, and indicate an 
increased freedom of handling which, if maintained, will stand him 
in good stead. Mr. Basil Bradley’s animals are excellently drawn, 
and often with much spirit, as the fox-hounds following the scent 
across a road (198). His most complete work as a picture is the 
small one of sheep lying in the shade (139). Most of the others 
are poor in colour. V. 





OETRY. 
——_+>-- 
“ THE RETURN OF THE DOVE,” BY G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
[ROYAL ACADEMY, 1869.] 





P 


ONLY a waste of waters, 

Only a tideless sea, 

Which is not life, which is not death, 
But death in life to me. 


Only the years on-coming 
Rolling their silent waves 
Over the bygone trouble, 
Over Life’s hidden graves. 


Only a drear out-looking 

For a hope that is long delayed, 
And a weariful prayer for patience, 
And a wish that may not be prayed. 


Why am I ever watching ? 
What can I ever see ?— 

Only a dove that is coming 
From a far-off land to me. 


Only a branch it is bringing, 

Which tells of a clearer day, 

And bears me a promise of peace and life, 
When the waters have passed away. 


F. M. 8S. 





BOOKS. 
a al 
CREASY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 

Tuts work, as the author tells us, ‘‘is chiefly founded on the 
manuscripts of lectures delivered by him during the twenty 
years for which he was Professor of History in University College, 
London.” ‘They are now thrown into the form of a concise 
summary of the leading events and features of English History, Sir 
Edward Creasy advisedly restricting himself to ‘‘four volumes of 
moderate size.” He does not profess, he tells us, ‘to set out 
every English historical event of any importance, and every biogra- 
phical occurrence of any interest, that is known of every period 
and of every eminent English personage.” But he argues that 
where a full history is read by tens, a shorter work will be read 
by hundreds, provided it is ‘‘a real history,” omitting ‘‘ nothing 
that is essential for clear knowledge and sound judgment.” Nor 
should it be unaccompanied with ‘ sketches of other states, and of 
the general progress of events in the civilized world.” 

Such is the task Sir Edward Creasy set before him, and 
we are bound to say that he has accomplished it so far with 
considerable skill and success. ‘Che specialties of his intellectual 
powers qualify him particularly for such a task. Less original 
and profound than some of our modern historical students, he 
possesses a discriminating and dispassionate judgment, in which 
they are frequently wanting, and which imparts considerable 
value to his survey and criticism of their labours and theories. 
His exposition of facts is clear and animated, without affectation 
or irrelevant comments, and his social and legal summaries are 
readable condensations of the results of modern research. We do 
not know of any single volume in which the student may so plea- 
santly attain to an intelligent knowledge of the leading points of 








* History of England from the Earliest to the Present Time. By Sir Edward 8. 
Creasy, M.A., Emeritus Professor of History in University College, London, &. 
In 4 vols. Vol. L, being the History of England to the End of the Reign of 





Edward I. London: James Walton. 1869. 
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the history of England down to the close of the reign of the first | islands, which have always appeared to us singularly weak and 


Edward. 
The chief drawback to Sir Edward’s book is connected with its 


origin. ‘The lectures on which it is based, though they brought 
before the students of that period the latest researches of historical 
inquirers, would be now necessarily to a certain extent antiquated 


deficient in argument. Ilis remarks also on Sir Francis Palgrave’s 


| Norman and Imperial theories seem to us to hit the proper line 
ties ‘i 
| between historians of that school and the uncompromising Anglo- 


Saxon school represented by Mr. Freeman. 
Although, however, Sir Edward Creasy’s volume can hardly be 


in form, and partially superseded by the rapid progress of investi- | said to represent to the popular mind the latest forms and results 


gation and the new modes of historical treatment. Not only have 
historical studies made of late years very rapid strides, but the 
fashion of historical writing has to a considerable extent changed 
also, so that the lapse of only a few years gives an antiquated 
appearance to what were not long before recognized modes of 
exposition. One great change in this respect is with regard to the 
method of investigating the facts of history. Formerly, and till 
after the date to which the framework of Sir Edward Creasy’s book 
must be assigned, it was the recognized process with historical critics 
of the higher order to pass in review the results of the labours of 
their predecessors, as a preliminary basis to any correction or accre- 
tion from their own investigations. Hence the outward mould 
of History remained much the same, though there were many 
alterations from time to time in ils contents. Now, however, 
it is becoming more and more the habit of students to 
build upon entirely new foundations of their own, and only 
to employ the accumulations of their predecessors as isolated 
materials in the superstructure which they are raising on the 
results of their own judgment and research. Indeed, they 
seem to postpone as long as possible making any use of 
authorities or established theories, starting in what they would 
probably call the natura! method of asking, first, generally what 
is the impression which a glance at England as it now is would 
give us as to the preceding history of the country, its inhabitants, 
institutions, and revolutions. ‘The physical features of land and 
water are thoroughly surveyed, and geology is called into counsel 
as to the changes which may have taken place in their conformations 
and mutual relations. ‘Then the old burial-places are ransacked, 
and their contents critically assigned to particular stages in the 
history of civilization. ‘The skulls of the buried are measured, and 
the specific gravity of the brains which once filled them is approxi- 
mately ascertained. ‘Then step in philology and archeology. 
The existing and former names of places, and the existing dialects 
in their earliest ascertainable forms, together with the date and 
special assignment of architectural remains, are fully discussed. 
The remains of great roadways are searched for, and laid down 
on maps, with particular reference to their direction relatively to 
forests and towns. The old ditches and territorial demarcations 
of former tribal communities are traced, and become the basis 
of historical deductions. Coins play an important though 
secondary part. ‘Then come old surveys and charters. Then the 
earliest narratives—whether ch ronicle or letter, or public or private 
documents—are sifted for facts and inferences, due care being 
taken to secure the original or most authentic form of each docu- 
ment. And it is only as an increasingly concurrent supplement, if we 
may use such an expression, to all this independent process, that 
the labours of other writers and previously-received historical results 
are entertained and introduced into the new history. 

Such a process naturally opens the way for somewhat vague 
speculation and crude theory, while it is better adapted for 
arriving in an exhaustive manner at the positively ascertained 
basis-facts of history. Sir Mdward Creasy’s book gives us the 
stage of historical method which immediately preceded this modern 
fashion, when the peculiarly realistic spirit which gave birth to it 
was beginning to be felt, but had not yet materially asserted its 
sway over the form and facts of history. In saying this, we of 
course refer to the sw/stratum of his book, the lectures of an earlier 
period. Sir Edward has in the uotes, and occasionally in the 
text, introduced something of the modern method; but he has 
left the book in the main character in its old fashion, and his notes 
do not bring us down to the latest historical writers on the period. 
So far as we have observed, neither Mr. Freeman, nor Mr. 
Pearson, nor Mr. [ill Burton, nor Mr. Robertson, and several 
other writers on the archeological period of our history, had 
passed under Sir Edward's eyes when he prepared this volume for 
the press, and his absence from England sufliciently accounts for 
this. We regret this all the more, however inevitable it may 
have been under the circumstances, because in the occasional 
criticisms of modern writers which we find in the foot-notes to 
Sir Edward’s work there are, to our mind, a soundness and dis- 
crimination which would make him an invaluable commentator 
on the other historians to whom we have alluded. ‘Thus we fully 
agree with him in his non-acceptance of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’ 
sceptical doubts on the early Phoenician intercourse with these 





of historical investigations, so as to become a complete substitute 
with those who have not sufficient leisure or industry enough to 
peruse the more voluminous histories of the standard authors of 
the day, it isa great advance on the preceding short histories of 
England, and will be found an excellent groundwork for, and with 
some, at any rate, an incentive to further and more extensive reading 
on the subject; and it is only justice to add that it seems to us 
that no serious evrvrs will be the result of a limitation to its pages. 
Sir Edward Creasy is a cautious and accurate, as well as a clear- 
headed and dispassionate scholar; and if he fails occasionally in 
giving that vivid reality of narrative which makes us live among the 
events of the time, and see from what point of view contem- 
poraries regarded them, as well as the verdict which the matured 
philosophy of the present century has pronounced upon then— 
if, in short, there is a uniform modern cast of thought throughout 
his book, which to some extent diminishes our appreciation of the 
bygone fashions of the actors in past history, he has supplied us 
with a very correct wardrobe, out of which a little ingenuity and 
reflection may restore approximately the discarded ‘* manuers and 
customs ” of our ancestors. 

His first chapter, on “ ‘The British Islands,” gives an account of 
their peculiar characteristics and bearing on the general course 
of their history. ‘The next chapters, on the Keltic, Roman, 
and early Saxon periods, though they contain a good general 
outline of the leading events, appear to us less marked by dis- 
crimination between the grades of historical authorities, and the 
value to be assigned to each, than is the case in the rest of the 
volume. Here, perhaps, the absence of the modern processes of 
investigation is most felt, and we certainly rise from a rapid 
glance through these chapters with very dim ideas of what the 
state of things in Britain really was during these periods—a 
greater dimness, we think, than was necessary, though we cannot 
hope to arrive with safety at a thoroughly clear conception. ‘There 
are some valuable remarks, however, on the influence of Roman 
civilization on British institutions, which form a good companion 
and corrective to Palgrave and Freeman. ‘The later Saxon 
history is more satisfactorily dealt with, and a great many aspects 
of Anglo-Saxon society are touched upon with a very well regulated 
apportionment of space to each. ‘lhe description of the general 
state of medizval Europe will also be found worthy of attention. 
The remarks on the Saxon Church and the Norman characteristics 
form a good introduction to Mr. Pearson’s views on these sub- 
jects, and it is interesting to compare the two histories as we 
advance through the Norman period into the Plantagenet dynasty, 
of which Mr. Pearson is by far the best historian who has hitherto 
appeared. 

Sir Edward's history, we think, gives too little weight to the 
reign of Henry IL., the period when Saxons and Normans began 
to blend into Englishmen, and the way wascleared for a demarca- 
tion of classes instead of races, a result to which the civil wars in 
the time of Stephen contributed not a little by breaking through 
the tradition of mere Norman versus Saxon contests. We confess 
we prefer Sir Edward’s estimate of Henry II. to that of Mr. Pearson. 
They both, we think, do fair justice to Simon de Montfort and 
Edward I. With respect to the latter reign, however, Mr. Hill 
Burton’s recent work would have been of essential service, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s little volume on Irish history and characteristics 
would have suggested one or two points of interest. ‘The retrospect 
and sketch of Scottish affairs, however, in Sir Edward's volume, 
will be found very valuable and substantially satisfactory. In his 
account of the growth of the English Constitution, and the legal 
enactments and institutions of this country, our author is, of course, 
peculiarly at home and master of his subject. 


BLINDPITS.* 
WE may often find novels that have fewer faults than Slindpits, 
seldom one that is more distinctly worth finding fault with. If it 
is the first work of its author, as the perfectly blank title-page 
might lead one to suppose, it displays an unusual amount of 
restrained power. Whatever criticisms may be passed upon it, 
and it will call forth some sharp criticisms, especially, we imagine, 
from women, no one will accuse it of being wanting in vividness or 





* Blindpits. 3 vols. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1568, 
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force; no one will fail of carrying away from it two or three 
impressions very distinct, and not easily to be forgotten. 

Our first criticism is one which reviewers and readers very 
often have occasion to make, that the former half of the book is 
very much more interesting than the latter. It is not, however, 
that there is any sign of weariness, exhaustion, or carelessness in 
the author ; on the contrary, the writing shows unfailing force to 
the end; some of the most striking passages occur quite late in 
the tale. The cause is rather to be found in an exigency to 
which novel-writers suppose themselves to be, and possibly in a 
degree really are, subjected. They feel that they must have a 
plot; if they don’t feel it for themselves, the publisher, who may 
be supposed to know his business, probably suggests it. In truth, to 
compose a study of character, where incident is not called in to assist 
the interest, is not an easy task ; to sustain the attraction through 
the length of three volumes is a very difficult one. ‘This we allow ; 
at the same time, it is most distinctly vexatious to have a set of 
charming pictures in which we distinctly recognize life, interrupted 
by a set of incidents in which we recognize nothing but asupposed 
necessity of novel-building, which do not even give us a moment's 
suspense. No reader of this novel can possibly suppose, for an in- 
stant, that Miss Barclay has committed the crime with which she 
is charged ; no reader can doubt what will be the result of the 
trial. He accepts the whole business as a necessary means of 
putting-off the end of the story, gets whatever pleasure he can out 
of the power with which the various scenes are described, but never 
ceases to feel that it is an interruption, and certainly forms his 
opinion of the whole book from those portions which are least 
affected by this element. 

Another criticism is that, to all appearance, the writer changes 
his heroine in the course of the tale. Miss Barclay seems originally 
intended to fill the place. We read (i. 141) :— 

“Barbara was simply a type, with modifications, of a great army of 

single women—an army, but at war with nothing and nobody...... 
women leading what appears a second-hand kind of lifo, but probably 
unconscious of it; of average abilities and education, but of sound 
vivid conscience, working as in the eyo of the Master, and willing to wait 
for their wages till the end of the day, Such was my heroine, for 
though you may not consider her to ba so, when you come to the end of 
the story, she is my heroine, and I hereby throw down tho glove and 
defond her against all comers.” 
This we can easily understand. Novelists sometimes rebel 
against the stock descriptions of extraordinary cleverness 
or beauty that are demanded from them, and set up a 
heroine, who would be called in common parlance “ ordinary.” 
But after all, youth and beauty are too strong for writer and 
reader alike. Barbara Barclay, though she is the central figure 
of whatever plot the novel has, is not the real heroine; her cha- 
racter,—and this is the real test, after all,—becomes /ess distinctly 
marked as we go on. She is much more real as the acute, sensible, 
kindly governess of the first volume than she ever is afterwards ; 
and the author gives up the pretence when, after conducting her 
to a marriage which no one certainly would expect, he offers the 
amusing apology, ‘‘ I never expected her to marry. Her marriage 
was as great a surprise to me as it was to any of her friends.” In 
truth, she has been long before superseded by her niece Bessie, 
who with her seventeen years, her fresh pretty face, and charming 
liveliness of talk, asserts her supremacy with irresistible force, and 
demands all our sympathies for her loves and sorrows. 

Perhaps, however, the real heroine,—and we have now done with 
fault-finding,—is Miss Boston. An oid maid, eccentric in dress 
and manner and speech, liable to gusts of passion, but just, and 
with a hidden tenderness of heart, valuing money, and hating 
especially to spend in the sentimentalities of almsgiving, but yet 
capable of generous acts, she is a striking, harmoniously-composed 
character, quite fit for the post of providence which is given to her 
in the story. ‘There is a fine scene where two feeble old ladies, 
over whom she rather tyrannizes, come to ask her for a subscrip- 
tion :— 

“‘T think rich people should use their money according to their 
station, not abusing it; and give the surplus to charitable and benevo- 
lent purposes.’—‘ I am o’ your mind there, Jean,’ said Miss Boston ; ‘it’s 
a stupid thing hoarding siller just to set a pack o’ greedy folk quarrel- 
ling ower it afore you’re weel cauld in yer grave, but rich folk canna 
whiles seo that.’—‘ It is surprising,’ said Aun; ‘if I were rich, oh! what 
a luxury it would be to me to give,—to give largely, frecly!’— Ay,’ 
said Miss Boston, ‘it’s a luxury that the likes o’ us puir bodies whiles 
crave after ; but rich folk hae so many luxuries that this ane jinks out 
o’ sight amang them gey an’ aften.'—‘ They are the more to be pitied,’ 
said Miss Jane. ‘It often consoles me in my poverty that I haven't the 
tremendous responsibility of riches on my shoulders.’—'‘It’s a mercy, 
Jean, that nane o’ us need lie waken at night, thinking what we should 
do wi’ our hoards.’—‘ Oh,’ said Miss Jane, ‘it is not that I would be at 
any loss what to do with money, if I had it. I would make conscience 


of apportioning my income, so much to live on, so much for future pro- 





vision, and the rest to be spent for the good of my fellow-creatures, I 
think I could manage it, nicely, in some such way as that.'—‘ Then, if 
ony body were to leave ye a fortune, Joan, yo wadna get sic a gliff after 
a’.’—‘It would be my earnest endeavour to make a good use of it; and, 
by the way, Ann and I are collecting for a very excellont object just 
now. IfI had plenty of money I would give it pretty liberally. You'll 
give us a subscription, I'm sure, Miss Boston. We have never applied 
to you in vain yet.’—‘I'll see. What is’t ye're collecting for? You'll 
hae your book ?’—Miss Ann produced her collecting book, and Miss 
Boston put on hor spectacles and read, ‘Subscription towards the sup- 
port of the Ignorant Men’s Association Meetings.” “A reader ”! 
What's that?’ asked sko.—‘A person to read to them,—to read alond, 
you know, Miss Boston, at their meetings.’—‘Can nane o’ them read? 
Ye should got a schulemaister. But if it’s just somebody to read ye 
want, I'll gie a gude subscription. I'll send ye my laddie to read to 
them; he’s a gude reader. I hear him read a chapter every night and 


” 


a prayer. 

Finally, the old ladies carry away half-a-crown. Miss Boston, 
indeed, interests us vastly throughout; there is something of a 
real dramatic force in the scene of her funeral. She had loved in 
early life, and had actually left her father’s house to be married to 
the man of her choice, a farm steward; he had shrunk at the last 
moment from the honour, and had failed her at the trysting-place. 
The story had never been known, and this is the end :— 


“ As the procession went slowly on, it passod an old man working on 
the road raking the mud to the side. He stopped, leant on tho top of 
his implement, and gazed at it. His hair was whito, his shoulders were 
bent, and there was a snuffy drop at the end of his nose. He wore old 
corduroy clothes; tho jacket was lying at a little distance from him in 
tho hedge ; a red cotton handkerchief was twisted round his neck, and 
on his head was an old battered hat. Another man came up and stood 
till the funeral went by. ‘ Wha’s burying’s that, ken ye?’ asked the 
old man.—‘ That? it’s Miss Boston's o’ Blindpits.’—‘ Ay, ay; is she 
awa’ ?’ said the old man. ‘ Man, hae ye your box?’ The other handed 
his snuff-box. He tapped the lid, as the manner is, took a hugo pinch 
betweon his broad, hard finger and thumb, which he sniffed up with 
both nostrils with every appearance of satisfaction, then said, ‘ And 
wha’s gotten a’ the gear, ken yo?’ —‘ Ah! but I diuna ken that, John; 
there will bo nae little o’t, I’m thinkin’. She had a lang time to 
gather.’—‘ Woel, she’s no young. I kent hor mair than fifty years 
syne. It’s a bit gude land, Blindpits..—‘ Was yo in this pairt then, 
John ?’—‘ Ay, I was grieve at Mossy Side, when Stewart was the farmer. 
Then I gaed away west for mony a year; but when the gudewife died 
I cam’ back to live wi’ my daughter that’s married here.’—‘ Your 
family will bo a’ up and away ?’—* Ou ay, a’ up and away lange syne, and 
some of my bairns’ bairns too. Here's the youngest coming up with my 
denner. That’s a fell wifie,’ ho cried, in treble tones,+as a little girl 
camo forward with a horn spoon in one hand and a tiy pitcher in the 
other. Tho old man sat down in the shelter of the hedge to his meal. 
This was John Simpson, the hero of Barbara Boston’s early romance ; 
and this was their first moeting siuco that one that should have been 
below the hawthorn treo.” 


The younger heroine, Bessie Barclay, shows a charming fresh- 
ness and grace which are not less artistic than the more strongly 
marked character of the old lady. We have seldom seen anything 
better sustained than the continual sparkle of her talk; the effect 
is always happily subdued to something just below the brilliancy 
which suggests effort. On the whole, however, we fancy that she 
will please the men rather than the women among the readers of 
Blindpits. Women will certainly be dissatisfied with the end of 
her story. ‘They always profess and probably feel a repugnance 
to second marriages on the part of their own sex, though the 
Registrar-General tells us that they actually contract them more 
frequently than domen. And certainly there is something that 
will jar upon every one in the youthful gaiety with which Bessie 
goes off with her second choice. She is young, it is true, and her 
husband had been dead for several years, but then to us who have 
been reading the novel he has not been dead for more than an 
hour or two. But every one will acknowledge at once the bold- 
ness and the force of the scene in which the lover, whose steadfast 
affection has hitherto been unrecognized, makes a first impression 
upon her :— 

“Ho was watching tho anxious care Bessio was lavishing on her 
child, and the looks of deep love she shod upon her. Hoe watched till an 
evil spirit took possession of him, and he suddenly said, ‘If she dies!’ 
and laughed, but not loud; but he laughed. Bessie looked up, and her 
great dark eyos flashed. ‘The colour rushed to his face, and he left the 
room without speaking. Ho went out into the street. ‘* What a brute! 
have been,’ he muttered, ‘to be jealous of a mother’s love for her child. 
If I had the shadow of a chance, it is now gone,’” 


He writes an apology :— 

“Bossie put down the note. ‘Poor Graham!’ sho said. Her angor had 
been only a momentary flash. Sho thought of him the whole day. 
Why had he said such a cruel thing? His laugh rang in her ear—a 
bitter laugh—altogether different from his usual laugh. The whole 
thing was so unlike him that she was driven up to the right theory of 
it. ‘O Queony!’ she thought, ‘I was so absorbed by you that I did not 
show him the least attention, not the least, after his long, unwearied 
kindness.’ Graham thought ho had finished his cause by thai 
speech. In point of fact, it had laid his first securo footing in her heart.” 


The book abounds throughout with happy touches of character and 
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description, humorous, and pathetic, and picturesque. Take, for 
instance, Bell the country servant’s contempt for the raptures of 
the city-bred girl :— 

“When Bessie Barclay once rushed to the door the better to seo a 
rainbow, Bell drily asked ‘if there was no rainbows in Ironburgh ?’ 
And when she had stood more than an hour watching the evolutions of 
Miss Boston’s beautiful snowy ducks in the pond, the same individual 
sarcastically remarked ‘she wad ken what to do when she turned a 


dake.’ ” 
This too, isa pretty picture. LBessie, as is now the custom of 
heroines, has been saved from the tide :— 


“ As he looked on the white face so near him, a blush, dike the hue of a 
sea shell, stole over it.” 


And there is abundance, too, of quiet humour after this pattern :— 


“Tt will be a sad thing for the world when women lose their interest 
in dress; only, a number of calamities will happen before that.” 
The minor characters are singularly well drawn ; Miss Dobbie, the 
decayed spinster, always recalling with mingled regret and admi- 
ration the glories of the ancestral ‘‘ Dobbiestanes ;” Mr. Dods, 
baker and poet, Mrs. Dods, not unworthy of suggesting a remem- 
brance of Mrs. Poyser, the unplaced preacher, Peter Pettigrew, 
are only specimens of a large collection of admirable portraits. 
Altogether, the novel is remarkably rich in good material. 





THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY.* 
Tus book is in form the record of three journeys which the author 
made at somewhat distant intervals,—1853, 1861, and 1865,—in 
the wilder parts of European Turkey, and to Mount Ida, in Asia ; 
but it is not a mere book of travels. As the author states in a 
very modest preface, he excludes ‘‘ for the most part matters 
merely personal, together with the ordinary features of Eastern 
life and daily incidents of travel, with which most persons are by 
this time acquainted ;” and he discusses ‘‘ the various questions, his- 
torical, antiquarian, and topographical, which such a tour naturally 
suggests.” If we add that the discussion glances not infrequently 
at politics, we may give some notion of the comprehensive nature 
of the work. If well executed, it must obviously be of much greater 
value than an ordinary book of travels could be. Turkey is a 
country about which there is no lack of miscellaneous observation. 
What with the notes of travellers in coasting tours or short raids 
into the interior, the reports of consuls stationed at every con- 
ceivable centre throughout the Sultan’s dominions, and the more 
ambitious labour of scientific travellers and geographers, there is an 
ample accumulation of means for the study of the Turkish Empire, 
or almost any distinct portion of it. But scattered information, 
though ample, is almost as useless as none at all, and the writer who 
condenses a world of knowledge into small compass, who brings 
much together bearing on connected points for which libraries 
would otherwise require to be ransacked, deserves no small praise, 
and it is to this praise we think Mr. Tozer entitled. He is a com- 
piler in the best sense of the term, or rather a compiler and a 
good deal besides—one who has gone over all the ground himself, 
testing and supplementing the labours of predecessors, before 
summing up the discussion for his readers. At the same time, it is no 
small part of Turkey he has thus dealt with, mainly the southern 
and western parts of European T urkey, his investigations applying 
to Turks, Albanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Montenegrins, their 
mixed history and antiquities, and the topographical questions of 
the classical land they inhabit. As to the latter, the names of 
Mounts Athos, Ida, and Olympus show how many topics are 
involved; and among the most important of the multifarious 
subjects of another character, we find the monkish life and Greek 
religion as illustrated by the Mount Athos monasteries, the modern 
Greek popular ballads, the popular tales of Greece in connection 
with the theory of the common origin of such tales among the 
Indo-Aryan races, and the remains of classical superstition as 
proofs of the true national descent of the modern Greck people 
from the ancient race. ‘These and other questions the author treats 
in a grave, clear, judicial style, singularly befitting the attitude 
he assumes of one who is summing up a great mass of discussion, 
while he never fails to interest from the skill with which the lead- 
ing points are seized, and all superfluous matter suppressed. ‘The 
account of the controversy on the origin cf the Greeks in the 
chapter on remains of classical superstitions,—a controversy which 
has ‘‘ passed through the same stages as many similar contro- 
versies,”—is a fair specimen of the author’s powers, and may be 





* Researches in the Highlands of Turkey; including Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, 
Olympus, and Pelion, to the Mirdite Albanians, and other Remote Tribes. With Notes of 
the Ballads, Tales, and Classical Superstitions of the Modern Greeks. By the Rev. H. F. 
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worth quoting as the verdict of scholarlike common sense on a 
great question. After describing the sensation caused by the 
theory of Professor Fallmerayer, of Munich—that the modern 
Greeks were of Slavonic descent—and the first counter-explana- 
tions suggested, he adds :— 

“Then came tho process of more complete investigation. On the one 

side, there was the undeniable fact that a great proportion of the names 
of places throughout Greece are to this day Slavonic, showing how 
permanent must bave been the influence of that race, and how wide 
their dispersion throughout the country. There were also strong pas- 
sages from the Byzantine writers describing the depopulation of the 
country and its complete occupation by barbarian Slavonians. Nor 
could it be denied that, except in some of tho islands, and in other 
remote places, like the southern part of the Morea, the distinctive Greek 
physiognomy was no longer to be found. On the other hand, it was 
pointed ont that notwithstanding all the differences which these 
changes implied, the language, the strongest of all tests of national 
identity, had remained the same, allowing only for the changes which 
are naturally wrought by time; and that it was almost wholly free 
from any traces of Slavonic influence. Great stress was laid on the 
extraordinary resemblance of character between the ancient and modern 
Greeks, and that, too, in points presenting the sharpest contrast to 
that of the Slavonic races,—their quickness, restlessness, and versatility, 
accompanied by a corresponding want of perseverance ; their intelligence, 
ingenuity, and thirst for knowledge; their unbounded love of talking 
and argument; their elasticity of temperament, fertility of imagination, 
and irrepressible self-confidence, giving birth to an inordinate ambition ; 
their personal vanity and selfishness, combined with a strong feeling of 
patriotism, and resulting in political mistrust, party spirit and intrigue ; 
their fondness for trickery and sharp practice. Together with these 
general features, a multitude of minor traits were adduced more easy to 
observe than to describe, but implying a romarkable similarity in 
modes of thought. Lastly, by careful investigation a large number of 
customs and superstitions were brought to light, which, though here 
and there altered or obscured, retained unmistakably the impress of 
classical times. The result of the discussion seems to be the re-esta- 
blishment of the old belief, only subject to very considerable modifica- 
tions. No one can doubt that the physical element in the Greek race is 
very largely derived from Slavonic and other extraneous sources; but 
at the same time, the Hellenic blood appears to have retained through 
the lapse of ages that same power of assimilation, by which in ancient 
times it amalgamated with itself the large Pelasgic population of the 
country. In this way, though physically the modern Greeks may have 
but a slight, perhaps a very slight, claim to call the ancient Greeks 
their forefathers, yet in all that really constitutes a people, their 
character, feelings, and ideas, they are their lineal descendants. This 
conclusion is now pretty generally received, and is approved, among 
others, by Mr. Finlay, whose severe impartiality adds weight to his 
authority.” 
The whole tone of the book is in this vein, giving the sense of 
trustworthiness in the guide and analyst who has undertaken to 
do so much for the student and the general reader. It must not 
be supposed, however, that we undervalue the author's own 
original notes. Almost all his journeys diverged more or less 
from the beaten track, and appear to have been made with a 
deliberation, previous knowledge of the ground, and freedom from 
incumbrance favourable to quiet observation. Mr. Tozer and a 
single companion made their way through the most difficult 
regions with one attendant, and no help from escorts, whom they 
rather avoided, protected only by the Sultan’s firman and the name 
of ‘* Europeans,” who, it seems, are generally not worth robbing, 
and are always “ inquired after.” His example and hint that there 
are no insuperable obstacles to travelling in the interior will not, 
it may be hoped, be without their effect. 

There are, then, in fact, two kinds of work in the book, the 
travels in which research and comparison with other’s labours are 
intermingled, and certain portions in which, from their novelty, 
new information preponderates. Of the former, perhaps the visit 
to Mount Athos and its monasteries is the most interesting. The 
subject itself is unique,—a narrow mountain peninsula, close to 
the track of one of the great highways of commerce, and subject 
to a Mohammedan power, but occupied with semi-independence 
for centuries by some Christian monks, now three thousand in 
number, and forming one of the chief spiritual centres of the 
Eastern Christian Church. Here there are anomalies enough for 
a striking volume, the antiquity of the communities themselves, 
and their connection with the history of the Byzantine Empire, 
adding to the sources of interest, while the picturesqueness of the 
scene completes the attraction of the subject. ‘Ihe author spent 
a considerable time on the mount, passing from one monastery to 
another, observing the monks during one of their strictest fasts, 
and participating in one of their great religious festivals. He 
found very little learning amongst them, though a taste for learn- 
ing is reviving; great hospitality and tolerance, the Christianity 
of Protestants being acknowledged, though much value is set on 
the greater safety of being in the orthodox Church ; but, neverthe- 
less, a great deal of quiet religious fervour and sincerity. ‘This 
last was peculiarly manifest in the confessions of the motives which 
had led the monks toa religious life. ‘The principal motive avowed 
was the desire of tranquillity, rest of body and soul, encouraged, 
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as the author found, by the want of protection for Christians in 
other parts of Turkey. There was little thought of any special merit 
in the way of life led, and it was difficult to discover ‘* whether 
religious contemplation forms any part of the life of the monks of 
the present day.” The author was far more favourably impressed 
with the ‘* Retreats,” or ‘‘Sketes,” which are associations of retreats, 
than with the convents proper. There is more severe manual labour 
performed in them, and they appear to be more healthy societies, 
morally and spiritually. One of them, named the Laura, reminded 
him of the Laura of Setis in Kingsley’s Hyputia, the life of the 
fourth century being reproduced on the Holy Mount, as Athos 
is called, in the nineteenth. The monks, the author observes, 
delight in their ‘ views,” though they rarely speak of them, and 
only one monastery is so built as not to command a view of the 
sea. Their silence he thinks worthy of consideration by those who 
believe “‘ that the ancient Greeks had no appreciation of natural 
scenery, because it is so little noticed in their writings.” Alto- 
gether he pronounces the monasteries a failure, and the value of 
the life led in them but small, though one cannot help wondering 
whether ‘‘ retreats ” may not yet be organized for weary men and 
women in which tranquillity and freedom for contemplation will 
be gained, though at the expense of monotony and great limita- 
tion of the field of labour. Whatever Mount Athos and such 
corners may be for their inhabitants, the idea of their unique life 
appeals strongly to the imagination, and might be much missed by 
the world, were it to be obliterated without any substitute. 

Of the more novel parts of the book, the most interesting is 
perhaps the visit to the country of the Mirdite Albanians, lying 
immediately to the south of the comparatively well-known 
Moutenegro, but untravelled by Europeans since 1829. We have 
not space, however, to do more than direct atiention to this 
description of a rare people, who boast at once their independence 
of the Sultan, and their alliance with him, and who are Christian 
in their creed, though Mohammedan and sometimes Pagan in their 
manners. Their chief, Bib Doda, a rude and savage highlander, 
and his castle at Orosch, are exceedingly well painted. The com- 
munity suffers from the ravages of the ‘“ vendetta,” but there is 
another custom which will be more interesting, the existence 
among them of so curious a practice as exogamy. ‘The habit of 
carrying off their wives from neighbouring tribes, while they them- 
selves give the women of their own tribe exclusively to others in 
marriage,—enables the author to illustrate one of the most remark- 
able stages in the history of marriage. ‘The practice nevertheless 
exists in a comparatively mild form. A sum of money is paid 
after the capture to the bride’s friends, and although the tribes 
preyed upon are Mohaminedans and the Mirdites Christians, 
religious animosity is not kindled. In fact, neither Mohammedanism 
nor Christianity, whether Greek or Catholic, has any strong hold 
upon the Albanian races. 

Altogether we cannot but congratulate the author on his 
Researches, which may be safely recommended as perhaps the 
best compendium of information about a large part of ‘Turkey, as 
wellas an agreeable book of travels. We have reserved to the 
last his political reflections, but we think he is entitled to have his 
chief conclusion reported without comment in this place, as that 
of aclever, studious, and well-informed observer. A strong 
despot, he thinks, ‘*a man like Leopold of Belgium, though 
somewhat stronger in every way,” might aspire to govern both 
the Greek and Slavonic races of ‘Turkey. But left to themselves, 
these Christian races are too dissimilar to be amalgamated. ‘Though 
the Bulgarians for a time might submit to the Greeks, whose 
intellectual superiority they respect, there are other Slavonic races 
—Serbs, Bosniacs, and Montenegrins,—of a more ‘ unyielding 
temperament.” ‘* Between these and the Greeks the contrast of 
character seems too great for community of action to be possible. 
The one are slow-moving, doggedly determined, fierce in action, 
and independent to the last degree ; the other quick, subtle, impul- 
sive, overreaching, and ‘too clever by half.’ When once a conflict of 
interests arose, or a struggle for influence, the difference between 
them would be irreconcilable.” ‘* Now,” he adds, ‘‘when we 





possess it, and it is too important a position to be left in the hands 


of any one people. ‘The ports of this South Slavonic State would 
then be Belgrade on the Danube, Salonica on the Agean, and 
Ragusa or Antivari on the Adriatic. As the capital should enjoy 
a central situation, and for the sake of safety should be removed 
from the frontiers, historical associations as well as advantageous 
position would seem to point either to Sophia, the ancient Sardica, 
or to Nitsch, the former capital of Servia.” 





THE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN.* 

Ir we cannot compliment Mr. Hawkins on his style, or recom- 
mend a close perusal of his two volumes, at least we may say that 
he has succeeded in bringing the great actor of a past generation 
clearly before the present, and that, on the whole, the interest of 
the subject predominates over the imperfections of its treatment. 
It would not be worth our while to criticize Mr. Hawkins’s faults 
in detail ; he admits his inexperience as a writer, and is content to 
claim the benefit of an equally obvious enthusiasm. The story 
he has to tell may fairly call for our undivided attention, and the 
character of Edmund Kean, his early mishaps, bis efforts, his 
success, and his astonishing genius, make up a succession of varied 
and dramatic scenes worthy of his own acting. ‘The contemporary 
criticisms of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, on which Mr. Hawkins has 
drawn copiously, record the main features of Kean’s theatrical 
career, and show what were the points on,which he differed from 
the school he superseded. We must admit. that Mr. Hawkins has 
followed these guides faithfully and intelligently. Very often 
the account of Kean’s reading of particular parts is too minute, 
and more often still Mr. Hawkins is betrayed into rant and 
rhapsody by the wish to communicate his own impressions of 
Kean’s greatest hits to less informed readers. But, as a rule, we 
are able to judge of the greatness of these hits by the effect they 
produced on cultivated audiences. ‘The mere description of these 
results sometimes verges on frenzy. When we read of Byron 
(whom Mr. Hawkins calls rather unnecessarily ‘ the greatest poet 
of that or any other age”) being seized with a convulsive fit at 
Kean’s performance of ‘‘ Sir Giles Overreach,” of the whole house 
rising in a body and applauding, and of the very actors on the 
stage fainting, weeping aloud, or standing transfixed with astonish- 
ment and terror, we cannot wonder at a fyoung and inexperienced 
biographer being similarly affected. 

It may be said that, on the one hand, there was nothing in Kean’s 
birth or training to prepare us for the development of such 
surprising powers. But, on the other hand, he did not rely on 
these powers alone, and his success was as much owing to the 
most painful and assiduous study as to his native genius. Ilis 
wife described him as “‘ moping about for hours, walking miles 
and miles alone with his hands in his pockets, thinking intensely 
on his characters. No one could get a word from him. He 
studied and slaved beyond any actor I ever knew.” Before acting 
the part of King Lear, it is said that he went through scene after 
scene before the pier-glass from midnight to noonday. For the 
same part he studied the effects of madness in constant visits to 
St. Luke’s and Bethlehem Hospital, and he was always on the 
watch for touches of nature, which he afterwards reproduced with 
great effect. ‘Towards the end of his life, being with some friends 
in aroom at the Castle Inn, Richmond, he was asked when he 
studied. ‘'I am studying now,” he replied, pointing to a man on 
the other side of the room who was far gone in liquor, but was 
trying to look as if he was sober. ‘I wish some of my Cassios 
were here. They might see that instead of rolling about in the 
ridiculous way they do, the great secret of delineating intoxication 
is the endeavour to stand straight when it is impossible to do so.” 
One of Kean’s finest effects as Sir Giles Overreach was taken 
directly from nature. Ile had once trespassed on a farmer's Jand 
with a companion, and the farmer, learning they were players, 
threatened them with the stocks. Kean’s companion challenged 
the farmer to fight, fought, and was worsted, on which, “ina 
| paroxysin of defeated wrath which convulsed his whole frame and 


consider that the territorial line of demarcation between the two | | seemed all but to suffocate him, he dragged open his shirt-collar 


races, a8 well as the distinction of character, is very strongly | | and tore it to ribbons. 
marked,—Greek communities being comparatively rare northward | subsequently reproduced it in the last scene of ‘ 


‘This incident was not lost upon Kean, who 
A New Way to 


of Mount Olympus and its parallel, and unmixed Slavonic blood | Pay Old Debts,’ when he appeared as Overreach in London ; and no 
being uncommon south of that line,—the most probable course | one who saw him in that character can ever forget the appalling 
which things will take in Turkey, if left to themselves, seems to | sensations produced by his manner, as with face livid, eyes dis- 
be the division of the peninsula south of the Danube between | ‘tended, lips swollen and parted at the corners, teeth set, and visage 
these peoples, the northern and larger half becoming a Slavonic | | quivering, he dragged open his shirt collar and tore it to ribbons.” 

nation, while Thessaly and Epirus will be united to the kingdom | Such incessant observation and study must have done far more to 


of Greece. If this should happen, Constantinople would almost | 
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fit Kean for his triumphant career than the Eton education which 
he issaid to have received, but about which his other biographers 
are sceptical. Mr. Hawkins gives as his reasons for adopting the 
tradition that during the period generally assigned to Kean’s stay 
at Eton all other trace of hiin is lost, that in after years he was as 
familiar with Cicero, Virgil, aud Sallust as with Shakespeare, and 
that the materials for a coutemporary sketch of Kean which 
mentions the Eton story were derived from Dr. Drury, the head 
master of Harrow, who is said to have sent Kean to Eton. We 
cannot treat this evidence as at all conclusive ; indeed, there is one 
fatal objection to Mr. Hawkius’s theory. In the Eton schoo! lists 
published by Mr. Stapylton, and ranging over the very time to 
which Edmund Kean’s residence in the school is assigned, no such 
name is to be found. We think Mr. Hawkins should have 
referred to these lists before relying on what he calls strong circum- 
stantial evidence, and arguing that nothing can be brought against 
it but the ‘ occasional imperfectness of the tragedian’s Latin.” 

If there was anything in the tradition which has thus imposed 
on the biographer, it would at least show a wonderful rise in 
Kean’s circumstances since his earlier childhood. Ue was the 
natural son of a man who is alternately described as a tailor, 
an architect, and a stage carpenter, and of a woman who was 
sometimes a strolling player and sometimes a hawker. The father 
had abandoned the mother before the child’s birth, and three 
months after his birth the child was deserted in his turn. He was 
picked up in the streets by a poor couple, and was taken care of 
by them till his mother reclaimed him in order to train him 
for the stage. When three years old he figured as Cupid ina 
ballet at the Opera; he was afterwards a demon in the Drury 
Lane pantomime, and when Kemble brought out ‘* Macbeth ” at 
the same theatre, Kean, then aged six, appeared as one of the 
goblin troupe in the scene of the witches’ cauldron. On this 
occasion he played the manager and the rest of the goblins a trick 
which “led to the abandonment of what Kemble is reported to 
have termed the finest commentary on and illustration of Shake- 
speare ever attempted on the stage.” Kean, being hampered by 
some irons which had been applied to his limbs as a cure for dis- 
tortion, made a false step, tripped up his neighbour, and sent the 
whole troop sprawling. One of the next events in Kean’s boy- 
hood is his trial of a sea life. He ran away from home, walked 
to Portsmouth, and shipped himself as cabin-boy on a vessel bound 
to Madeira. Of course he was not long in discovering that he had 
made a change for the worse. To procure his freedom, he affected 
complete deafness and lameness, keeping up the deception so well 
that he was sent to hospital in Madeira, and thence back to Eng- 
land. We afterwards hear of sundry other pranks, of continual 
escapes from the uncle with whom he was staying, of his turning 
head-over-heels and giving imitations of monkeys and knife- 
grinders at taverns, and of his being once found tarred and 
feathered at a public-louse where he was tumbling and singing 
for halfpence. If this was not a worthy preparation for an Etonian, 
it was still less in character with the dignity of the future 
tragedian. 

The beginning of Kean’s dramatic career, when people wondered 
who was ‘that little man in the capes,” waiting in the hall at 
Drury Lane, or when Mrs. Siddons, playing with him at the 
Belfast ‘Theatre, asked, “* Who is that horrid little man ?” scarcely 
lead up to the sudden success he gained on his appearance as 


Shylock. But from that time forward he rose from glory to 
glory. In almost every part he played he worked a revolution. 


The conservatives of the drama objected to his black wig in the 
part of Shylock, to the ‘‘ quickness of familiar utterance ” with 
which as Richard ILI. he pronounced sentence on Iastings, to the 
‘light, gay, and careless air” substituted for gloom and grimuess 
in the representation of Iago. But the public was with Kean in 
all these points, and, right or wrong, they were applauded to the 
echo. We have already heard of his reception as Sir Giles Over- 
reach. When he first acted Shylock to a thin house, the actors in 
the green-room wondered how such a noise could be made by so 
few people. ‘The nightly receipts of the theatre rose so rapidly 
that the committee of management doubled Kean’s salary, and 
gifts, praises, tributes flowed in to him from all quarters. Among 
his finest hits must be ranked the attitude he assumed in Richard 
IIL, when the action of the play was suspended in order that he 
might stand for a while drawing figures on the sand and gazing 
into vacancy. Of his performance of Luke in Massinger’s ‘ City 
Madam ” it is recorded that an old lady, who had intended leaving 
him a large sum of money, was so appalled by the cold-blooded 
villany he displayed, that she transferred the legacy to a distant 
relation. We will let Mr. Hawkins speak of the crowning effect 
in Kean’s Zanga :— 


“ But all was cast into the shade by the unspeakable grandeur of his 
avowal of the terrible success attendant upon those stratagems which 
had turned the hydra of calamities—jealousy—to his dire intent :— 


* Born for use, I live but to oblige you; 
Know, then, ‘teas 1” 


His oye lit up with a preternatural brilliance ; the long-smothored hate 
blazed forth with fearful intensity; as Alonzo fell he majestically ex- 
tended his arms over the fainting Spaniard ; towering over the prostrate 
body with terrific energy and power, he trampled upon it in an attitude 
which Hazlitt regarded as not the less dreadful from its being perfectly 
beautiful. The effect was appalling; the fiery soul flashed out with a 
look and gesture which imparted a corresponding dignity to the body; 
Rae (Alonzo), although by far the largest man, seemed to wither— 
shrink into half his size and appear smaller than Kean; and as Barry 
Cornwall contemplated the dark and exulting Moor standing over his 
victim, with his flashing eyes and arms thrown upwards (‘as though 
he would lay open his very heart to view’), he thought that he had 
never beheld anything so like the ‘ Archangel ruined.’ He was recall- 
ing to mind the line descriptive of the ‘sail-broad vans’ of the great 
spirit of Milton when, by an extraordinary coincidence of idea, he heard 
Southey exclaim to a companion, ‘ By God! he looks like the Devil.’” 
Perhaps amidst all his triumphs the most gratifying recognition 
Kean met with was that which he received from Garrick’s widow. 
She declared at once that Kean reminded her of her husband, and 
when Kean dined with her, she led him solemnly to a chair that 
had been Garrick’s favourite chair, saying to him, ‘‘ You are the 
only person | think worthy of sitting in it.” On Kean’s complain- 
ing to Mrs. Garrick that the critics often misapprehended him, 
giving him credit where he did not deserve it, and passing over 
parts on which he had bestowed the greatest care and attention, 
the old lady replied naively, “* You should write your own criti- 
cisms: David always did.” But when Kean came out in the part 
of Abel Drugger, Mrs. Garrick made herself his severest censor. 
She wrote him the following note:—‘ Dear Sir, you can’t play 
Abel Drugger.—Yours, &c., Eva Garrick.” Kean replied more 
shortly still, “ Dear Madam, I know it.—Yours, Edmund Kean.” 
Criticism from such a quarter he took with good grace, and the 
play disappeared from the bills after two more representations. 
But it is interesting to contrast with this docility Kean’s proper 
pride and independence when he was bearded by uncultivated 
audiences. At the Glasgow Theatre he quelled a disturbance by 
advancing to the footlights and asking, with a contemptuous 
emphasis, ‘* What are your commands, gentlemen ?” In Guernsey 
he applied to the audience a line from his part,— 


“Unmannered dogs, stand ye when I command!” 


An apology was demanded, and Kean exclaimed, ‘‘ Apology! take 
it from this remark : the only proof of intelligence you have yet 
given is in the proper application of the words I have just uttered.” 
In like manner, at the Coburg Theatre, being called after the fall 
of the curtain by an audience which had not appreciated his acting, 
but thought itself entitled to make him bow his acknowledgments, 
Kean said calmly, ‘* Well, I have played in every civilized country 
where English is the language of the people, but I never acted to 
an audience of such ignorant, unmitigated brutes as you are.” 

And yet Kean was doomed to face much bitter opposition at 
various periods of his life. His early struggles were light com- 
pared with the intensity of that in which he was involved by his 
unhappy intrigue with an alderman’s wife. ‘This, and the troubles 
arising out of it, embittered his closing years, and the curtain 
which had risen on want and hardship fell upon a more cruel 
sorrow. 





r , 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Victorious Life. By Henry T. Edwards, B.A., Oxon., Vicar of 
Aberdare. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This volume, with its attractive 
title, is not a novel, but consists of twenty sermons, which wero 
delivered in St. Elvan’s Church, Aberdare. The discourses which Mr. 
Edwards has given to the world are not all of equal merit. But they 
are all interesting, and some of them are characterized by decided 
originality and effective pulpit eloquence. We suspect that we should 
have to express our dissent from the way in which Mr. Edwards 
handles certain rather important theological and anthropological theses ; 
but we have only the most cordial commendations to bestow on such 
sermons as those on “ Victory over the Power of Death,” “The All- 
Important Present,” “The Moral Obligation taught by the Cross,” and, 
perhaps, tho ablest of all, ‘‘ The Condition of Divine Manifestation.” In the 
discourse on “ The All-Importa nt Present,” based on the words, “ Take 
ye therefore no thought for the morrow,” Mr, Edwards is careful to inform 
his audience that it is not intellectual providence, but inactive and 
despairing emotion, against which Christ would protect us. It is not 
foresight, but fearfulness, which is interdicted. But, indeed, at the time 
the so-called Authorized Version was published, the word “ thought” 
: possessed very largely the significance of “anxiety,” or brooding care. 
s We all know the phrase “sicklied over with the pale cast of thought,” 
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and we can read in old books of those who “died of thought,” which 
clearly was not death from intellectual effort. The teaching throughout 
this sermon is all excellent, but perhaps the reverend gentleman will 
one day learn to add to his exhortations touching the earnestness of 
daily life the consideration of the utter impossibility of complying with 
the spirit of Christ’s commandment so long as the great future “ to- 
morrow ” holds its present place as a motive in our theology. We regret 
that our space will not allow us to givo more than ono extract, but that 
we trust will be sufficient to indicate to our readers the style and 
quality of these discourses. It is from that on “ Victory over the Power 
of Death.” ‘When we realize that He who could have summonod 
twelve legions of angels to ward off the onset of the angel of death did 
not do so, but chose rather to die for us; then we learn that notwith- 
standing the gloom and the mystery .... . and the pangs of physical 
agony, it was part of the Divine-Human career to die. Inthe strength 
inspired by that lesson we shake off the chains of fear, and we follow 
the Captain of our Salvation into the depth of the dark valley, assured 
that there are everlasting heights, and green pastures, and living 
fountains beyond, and with humble but courageous trust that with 
dying lips we shall murmur into the ears of the Eternal Love that con- 
fident watchword which He died to teach us, ‘Father, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit.’ ” 

Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Medicval France, done into Eng- 
lish by Alexander Vance. (Moffatt, Dublin; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 
—Mr. Vance translates with uncommon spirit and power selecticns from 
French romances and memoirs. He has formed his style on Eliza- 
bethan models, and has achieved a success which may without exaggera- 
tion be compared to that which Mr. Thackeray achieved when he wrote 
Esmond. “The Death of Henry IV.,” from the Jemoires de Sully, and the 
chapters from Philippe de Comines, which tell the story of the last days 
of Louis XI, strike us as being particularly admirable. We may, 
perhaps, be allowed to suggest that the book would have been more 
generally acceptable if one or two of the less edifying “episodes ” had 
been omitted. 

The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus. By A. J. Church and W. J. 
Brodribb. (Macmillan and Co.)—Messrs. Church and Brodribb have, 
by the exerciso of a careful discretion, collected a valuable body of 
information in the small compass of this volume, a companion to their 
recently published translation of the Agricolaand Germania. Besides the 
special introductions to these works, they have found room for some 
remarks on the life and writings of Tacitus generally, including a 
warning against disparagoment of his Latinity, likely to be useful to 
those who are entering on tho study of it. The notes are useful and to 
the point. The exact meaning of words liable to misapprehension, whether 
generally or with special reference to Tacitean usage, is judiciously indica- 
ted. (See, for instance, the remarks on “ambitiosus,” “ intellectus,” ‘‘circa,” 
in its post-Augustan sense). Explanations, whore needed, aro givon briefly 
but sufficiently. The comments on the more difficult places are clear and 
thoroughly worked out, and where a choice has to be made between diffor- 
ent renderings, care is taken to show the reasons for the editors’ preference. 
We may cite as examples the notes on “Alterius successoris curam famam- 
que obruisset,” Agr. 17; “ Naveprima,” cap. 24. On cap. 22 of the Germania, 
the striking contrast implied by Tacitus’s description between Roman 
and German habits is well brought out by an introductory note. Some- 
times the editors have improved on their former translation, as in Ger. 
7, whore they now avoid tho anti-climax “to reprimand, to imprison, 
even to flog,” by taking “animadvertere,” with Ruperti, in the special 
sense of “to punish with death.” Occasionally, but rarely, we find a 
note somewhat too condensed for school use; the fault, however, if any, is 
on the right side. Tho convenience of the book is increased by maps, 
indices, and tables of the variants from Orelli’s text. Altogether, it isa 
welcome specimen of the improvement to be expected in class-books 
when real scholarship is brought to bear on their production. 

Essays on Italy, Ireland, and the United States of America. By J. 
W. Probyn. (Triibner.)\—These essays are reprinted from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and the Westminster Review. They are scarcely up 
in point of literary merit to the highest standard of these reviews, and 
to a certain extent they suffer the disadvantage of having been made 
obsolete by the course of events. Most readers, we imagine, will find 
most interest in the essay on “ Italy and the War of 1866.” This gives 
a very readable, lucid, and impartial description of the Austro-Italian 
campaign of which the battle of Custozza was the leading ovent, and 
of the naval engagemont at Lissa. 


The Human Hair. By Hermann Beigel, M.D. (Renshaw.)—This is | 


a popular treatise on the subject which reads as if it were a reprint 
of lectures. However this may be, it contains a number of more or 
less interesting facts. Those who are curious in the matter may learn 
what monstrous growths the human hair has sometimes shown itself 
capable of. Wearers of chignons will be reassured by learning that ‘all 
statements which have been made in respect to the dangers of the 
‘gregarines of the chignons’ have been mere consequences of gross 
ignorance or imperfect observation.” Those who are desirous of other 
colours in their hair than nature has given them should take to heart 
the remark that there is no good hair-dye, none, that is, which will not 
injure either the hair or the health. All who have to encounter hair- 
dressers will bo fortified in their resistance to those insinuating offers 


which are introduced by “ Hair a little thin at the top, Sir!” when they 
learn that all the nostrums for making the hair grow are equally 
valueless. 

Essays and Addresses. By Honry Alford, D.D. (Strahan.)\—We 
noticed more than one of these papers when they first appeared. The 
most striking among them is the one with which we most thoroughly 
disagree, “ The Church of tho Future,” an essay in which the Dean 
predicts the speedy disestablishment of the English Church. It 
appeared in October, 1868; in the following month the elections were 
held, and noteven the most advanced of Liberal candidates put the pro- 
posal into their programmes. On tho other hand, we feel a cordial 
sympathy with both the spirit and object of such papers as “ The Union 
of Christendom considered in its Home Aspoct,” and “ Charity the End 
of the Commandment,” tho latter of these being the Dean's speech at 
Cheshunt College. With Dr. Alford’s views on the education of the 
clergy we find ourselves generally, though not always, in accord. We 
cannot agree, for instance, in the proposal that there should be a 
theological tripos, co-ordinate in point of time with the other B.A. 
examinations, through which all persons intending to take Orders 
should be obliged to pass. No candidate for mathomatical or 
classical honours could endure the extra weight which would thus 
be put upon him. And it would be a grievous injury to the repu- 
tation of the clergy if they numbered among them no men who could be 
placed in absolutely the first rank as classical scholars or mathematicians. 
Carefully trained parish priests are very useful persons, but it isa 
great thing, also, to know that in our country parsonages we havo men 
whom for scholarship and scientific attainments few other com- 
munions can match. Dr. Alford feels the importance of general culture 
to the clergy so strongly, that we wonder he does not see the fatal 
character of his proposition. 

The Femall Glory. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Long- 
mans.)—The book which Mr. Shipley brings before the public is a poor 
sort of rhapsody. Anthony Stafford, the author, though one of the 
most extravagant of the party of Laud, could not pretend to vie with 
the Romanist writers about the Virgin, and his panegyric is naturally 
inferior to theirs. Mr. Shipley interests us more. He is quite equal 
to himself. His exegesis has never been happier than it is hore. He 
quotes from the address of the Pan-Anglican Synod a warning “against 
the practical exaltation of the Blessed Virgin Mary as Mediator in the 
place of her Divine Son; and by the addressing of prayers to her as 
intercessor between God and man;” and he comments thus:—“ By the 
limiting of hor office of Mediator and Intercessor by the words wo have 
marked ‘in the place of her Divine Son,’ the Council implicitly acknow- 
ledges her mediation and intercession in an inferior degree.” Again, 
he says of the “ Femall Glory,” that “ it commanded the approval of such 
prelates as Laud and Juxon,” We cannot discover a shadow of authority 
for such a statement except that the author dedicated his defence to them, 
and that the original book was licensed by Bishop Juxon. We presume 
that the prelates are not to be held responsible for all that is thus con- 
nected with their names. But Mr. Shipley is still more courageous when 
he assumes that an approval of Stafford’s views would imply an approval 
of his own. Stafford expressly disavows tho practice of Invocation, 
whereas Mr. Shipley publishes a manual of the practice. We venture to 
think that some even of his own party will be surprised when he accopts 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. What, we should like to 
know, does he think of the personal infallibility of the Pope? We hope 
that some way will be discovered of giving the benefit of his wisdom to 
the General Council. His views on ‘‘dovelopment” are of a most 
satisfactory kind. 

TRANSLATIONS.—We are always anxious to say as much as wo can for 
books which are inspired by a disinterested love of letters, but our 
benevolence is sorely tried by somo of these translations. Mr. J. B. 
Rose publishes the Sutires, Epistles, and Odes of Q. Horatius Flaccus 
translated. (Dorrell.)—Some little of the doggrel, or shall wo say 
colloquial verso? into which the Sutires and Epistles are rendered is 
tolerable, that is, we come on an easy couplet now and then, but there 
is no sort of attempt at exact translation. A great deal is not tolerable 
in anywise; these two lines, for instance, about the guests at 
Nasidienus’s supper :— 


“ At last we grew awearied and we cut, 
We could not stand it, and so up we shut.” 
The versions of the Odes generally belong to tho intolerable portion. 
| Mr. Rose, indeed, attempts what would task any powers to the utmost; 
he seeks to combine the attractions of rhymo with an imitation of the 
Latin metres. This is what ho makes of the second and third stanzas 
of the “Jam satis terris ” :— 
“ Frightening the people, lest again the deluge 
And age of Pyrrha, monsters of the deep huge, 
Brood now unknown of Proteus, should seek refuge, 
Grazing our mountains, 
Then through the elm-grove dolphins chose to wander 
Where in aforetime turtle used to ponder, 
And fearful does would swim above and maunder 
On deluge waters.” 


——wMr. Edward Yardley’s Four Books of Horace’s Odes translated into 
English Verse (Longmans) show, at least, fair taste and a knowledge of 
versification. But they are not in any real sense translations. What is 
| most eharacteristic in the original disappears as often as not, Soin 


i. 5, the last stanza :— 
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“Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo, 
appears in the two very colourless lines,— 


*“ Long ago I quitted thee, 
And gave thanks for being free.” 


“Tiburni lucus et uda Mobilibus pomaria rivis” is “ Tibur's groves and 
orchards,” Teucer’s “ uda Lyaeo tempora” is “ Teueer’s drunken head.” 
In i. 11 the “quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare Tyrrhenum ” 
wholly disappears. We might multiply these criticisms indefinitely, but 
we prefer to give aspecimen in which Mr. Yardloy is fairly successful. 
Take i. 23 :— 

“ Thou art needlessly afraid, 


Like a fawn that, having strayed, 
Starts at dangers fear has made, 


“Trembling when green lizards make 
Noise of rustling in the brake, 
Or when winds the branches shake. 


* But no harm is really nigh ; 
No Gaetulian lion I, 
No flerce tiger—wherefore ery? 


* Childhood, Chloe, now is brown; 
Leave thy mother; though art grown 
Old enough to go alone.” 

This is scarcely a good translation, but it is a fair sot of verses.——A 
Nearly Literal Translation of Homer's Odyssey into Accentuated Blank 
Verse, by the Rev. Lovelace Biggo-Wither, M.A. (James Parker), is in 
part what it professes to be. It is “nearly literal,” is, in fact, a careful 
and generally correct rendering of the original, though the forty years 
during which the author tells us he left his Homer unopened have 
perhaps somewhat diminished the exactitude of his scholarship. We 
might take some oxceptions to his renderings. M7 davaroy rapavda, 
in the mouth of Achilles, for instance, does not mean “ Mock not at 
death,” but * Make not light of death,” or perhaps better, “ Miscall not 
death.” Ulysses had not been mocking at but glorifying the estate of 
the dead. As a poetical version we cannot but consider it a failure. 
The “accentuated blank verse” we cannot recognize as being blank 
verse at all. The writer may find a model for every line which he 
gives us in the dramatists whom he professes to imitate, but, as his 
poem is to bo read, not acted, we do not see how this will help him. 
We are wholly unable in reading many of his lines to discover in them 
any sort of rhythm; and we do not find ourselves assisted by the 
hyphens with which he joins his words together. We take these lines 
of Helen walking round the wooden horse : — 


“ Thrice walking round and handling the hollow anare, 
By name thou-didst-name-out each of the Danaan chieftains, 
Likening thy voice to-the-voice of their-several wives. 


Or these— 


“You muaidens,-who-haunt the high crowns of the hills, 
And-the-fountains-of rivers, and the grassy meadows!" 


We give “ Calypso’s Cave,” which is as good as anything that we can 
find :— 


*« A blooming grove had sprung-up round the cave; 
The alder.-and poplar, and sweet-smelling cypress. 
There birds of outstretched wing were building nests, 
Sereech-owls and falcons and loud-clanging sea-mews, 
* Who occupy their business in the waters.’ 
There stretched her tendrils round the opening cave 
A youthful vine, with blooming clusters wreathed; 








A poor man, wanting the good things of life, 
Than govern these on earth once, but now here.” 


Mr. Edgington might, we cannot but say, improve with advantage his 
knowledge both of English and of Greek. He speaks, for instance, of 

“laying side by side,” and translates Adee raupdeviny Covny, by “his 
zone unclaspt.” 

New Epitioxs.—Mr. Nimmo is publishing a complete edition of the 
works of Hugh Miller. The issue was commenced in the March of this 
year, and will be completed in twelve monthly volumes. First on the 
list we have the author's most characteristic and, as a genuine authentic 
study of life, most valuable work, My Schools and Schoolmasters ; next to 
this comes The Testimony of the Rocks, and The Cruise of the Betsy is the 
third. These aro all too well known to call for any comment, but many 
admirers of une of the most graphic writers that our literature can boast 
will be glad to know of this edition. The Lessons of Middle Age 
(Longmans), by the Author of Ze Recreations of a Country Parson, and 
Mr. Kingsley’s Jown and Country Sermons (Macmillan) appear in new 
editions, We have also to acknowledge a second edition of Dr. W. 
J. Irons’ The Bible and its Interpreters; its Miracles and Prophecies 
(Hayes). Among republications may be reckoned The Great Prophecy, 
by the Rev. W. T. H. Eales (Seeleys), which is an abridgment of Mr. 
Elliott’s JZorae Apocalypticae.——Mr. J. G. Wood, the well-known writer 
on natural history, edits, with large additions, Rennie’s Insect Architecture 
(Bell and Daldy).——We have also the Shamrock Edition of Moore's 
Poetical Works, one of the single volumes of which hold what ten years 
The Science of Arithmetic, by Messrs. Cornwell 
Marshall, and siti has reached a twelfth edition. 
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and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 


Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 

to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


jILME R’S EASY C HAIRS, COUCHES 
and SOFAS, the Best Made. 400 ‘different shapes 
Banas on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An llustrated Catalogue post free, 
| IEBIG COMPANY'S’ E XTRACT 
4 of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1563, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor, “A success 
| and a boon.”—Medtcal Press and Circular, One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d, which costs 1s if made from 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-layoured “stock” 
| for soups, &e. 
CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 














The progress of this association may be judged by 
the fact that at the recent division of profite, upwards 
of £100,000 was added to the polici ies of the assured. 

The present income of the association exceeds £76,000. 
the accumulated assets, after payment of the above 
bonuses, &c., of all known claims, exceed £370,000, 
By the system of paid-up policies adopted by ‘thle 
association all losses avoided on the relinquishment of 
a policy y. 

WILLIAM THOMAS LINFORD, F.LA., Secretary. 

_No 15 Moorgate street, May, 1869. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL ‘GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 
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EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The following Report of the Directors for the Year 1868 was submitted to the Ordinary General Meeting 
of Shareholders, at the Chief Offices of the Society, 17 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 
Thursday, the 13th day of May, 1869. General Sir Frepertc Suritu, K.H., F.RS., occupied 
the Chair, and there was a very large number of Proprietors present :— 


The Directors have the pleasure of presenting to the Proprietors a Report of the transactions of the Society for the year ending 
81st December, 1868. 


The Premiums on the New Life and Guarantee Policies of the year aMOUNE tO ........,ccecseececeeeeeeseceeeeesteseeeseeesnss £40,676 10 11 
against £40,271 10s. of the previous year ; showing that notwithstanding the discontinuance of business in the 
United States and Canada, the amount of New Business has not only been maintained, but that a small increase 


has been made. 
The Gross Amount received in Premiums during the year WAS .......s..s000 ieeesesiaine ag ae el rentals oeccleninbinaiibi £338,298 11 10 
The Life and Guaranteee Claims paid during the year were, including Bonus additions...........cseccsscesee ceseseveseeenes £257,147 14 7 


The amount of this item in last year’s Report was £238,051 15s. 11d. Of this, however, £20,765 6s. 10d. were for Fire Losses, 
and that branch of business having been discontinued, the claims in the present Report are on Life and Guarantee Policies only. 
Compared with the previous year these claims are £39,861 5s. 6d. in excess, and this excess is for the most part on the Life Policies. 
There is no reason, however, for anticipating a continuance of this excessive mortality, as by comparing the claims passed by the 
Board in the first sixteen weeks of 1868, with the first sixteen weeks of 1869, it appears that the claims in the latter period are 
£13,223,—or, at the rate of about £40,000 per annum,—less than reported for 1868. Nor has this excess of mortality arisen out of 
the average Policies of the Society, for it has been found that out of all the Life Policies which have become claims during the year, 
nearly half have been on lives upwards of sixty years of age. 


The Gross Revenue from all sources, during the year, aMOuNtS t0..........secssecessscesssesseceees aeren Ninivinianicecaaies £363,502 19 6 


Vacancies in the Direction having occurred by the death of Joun Heporns, Esq., and by the retirement of Thomas CARLYLE 
Haywanrp, Esq. (whose frequent and necessary absence from town would prevent his attendance), and General Sir GEorGE PoLtock, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I. (who through illness and advanced age became unable to continue his duties),—Epwarp Hamitron Anson, Esq., 
Admiral Sir GrorGr Lambert, G.C.B., and Lord GeorGE Gorpon LENNox, M.P., were elected in their stead. 


In accordance with the provisions of the deed of settlement, the following Directors :—General Sir Freperic Suirn, K.H., 
F.R.S., Admiral Micuar, Quix, Roperr Crawrorp, Esq., and JAMES FuRNELL, Esq., retired, and were re-elected. 


Joun ParkER, Esq., Auditor, also retired from office by rotation, and was re-elected. 


The Society’s Foreign and Colonial Branches exhibit satisfactory progress; and arrangements have been lately made, calculated 
to increase greatly their New Business. 


At the previous General Meeting, the Shareholders passed the following Resolution :— 


“That it be remitted to the Board of Directors to make such arrangements for the carrying on, or discontinuing, the 
Society’s Business in the United States of America and Canada, as they may consider advisable.” 


The Directors, in the exercise of this discretionary power, determined, therefore, to discontinue the business, and to take the 
necessary steps for closing up the Branches of the Society, in these countries; and the Agencies there will only be continued so long 
as is necessary for the interest of the Assured and the Society. ‘The Directors expressed their most cordial thanks to the Insurance 
Department of the United States Government for the great courtesy and assistance they received in carrying out these arrangements. 


The Report and Balance-sheet having been read by Mr. Lake, the General Manager, it was moved and seconded, and 
unanimously resolyed— 


‘* That the Report and Statement of Accounts be, and are hereby, received and adopted.” 


Tt was further moved and seconded, and resolved unanimously— 


‘That the selection by the Directors of Epwarp Hamitron Anson, Esq., Admiral Sir Grorcr Lampert, G.C.B., and 
Lord GrorGE LENNOX, M.P., as Directors be, and is hereby, confirmed.” 


It was further moved and seconded, and resolved unanimously— 


‘That General Sir FrEpERIc Suirn, K.H., F.R.S., Admiral Micuaet Quin, Robert Crawrorp, Esq., and JAMES 
FurRnNELL, Esq., be, and are hereby, re-elected Directors of the Company.” 


It was further moved and seconded, and resolved unanimously— 


‘* That Joun Parker, Esq., be, and is hereby, re-elected an Auditor.” 


Cordial Votes of Thanks were then passed to the Directors, Local Boards, Managers, and Agents, to Mr. Laxr, the General 
Manager, and other Officers of the Company; which, with a Vote of Thanks to the Chairman for his able and courteous conduct 
in the Chair, concluded the business of the Meeting. 
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MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free 
of charge. 


HE 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


‘DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 
wo. 


“ A ANDALUZ  A”— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C, Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 514s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


NATICOLL’S PROMENADE COATS, 
iL “The PRINCE'S FROCK COAT” and “The 
PRINCE'S RIDING COAT,” made of Elastic Cloths, 
the cost for morning wear being 358 and 42s. ‘The same 
styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher flnish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices. 





Woes FASHIONABLE WAITST- 
E COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, 
&e., and are made of the same miaicrials as the Frock 
and Riding Coats. 


TICOLL’S FASHIONABLE 
TROUSERS are of Check, Fancy, and Plain 
Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from 14s, 15s, 


21s, 25s, &c. 





gee ae FASHIONABLE OVER- 

COAT, “The PRINCE'S PALETOT.” This 
garment inclines somewhat to the figure, and has a 
very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed, 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas. 

TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
—Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 84a; 
Morning Coats, 42s to 63s. 
NERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices, 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprictors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 

the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, aud without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 








E LAZENBY and SON beg to 
@ snnounce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 909 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards strect be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of “ Wigmore street.” 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufuctory, Soho square, London, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S 
. 

DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every, DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 

variety of style and finish. Bath Rooms titted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes | DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 

manufacture, strongly plated. and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets,| DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 

Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 

Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. made Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 
DEANE’S—Papicr Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, | DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 

from 21s, new and elegant patterns. of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 

Loysell’s and other Improvements, Culinary Uteusils, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEAN E’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 

and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e. strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’S—lHorticuitaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 

large and handsome assortment. Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &. 
DEANE’S—Gus Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 

terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- manufactured on the premises, of 


light Glass from 63s. the best material. 
Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREF. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


CANTEEN CASES AND PLATE CHESTS, 


Completely Fitted with SPOONS, FORKS, TABLE CUTLERY, &c., in oak chests, at 5, 8, 12, and 16 Guineas, 
for 2, 4, 6, and 10 persons, now in Stock at 
MAPPIN and WEBB'S, SILVERSMITHS and ELECTRO-PLATERS, 
77 and #78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 
Illustrated Lists of prices free on application, also Catalogues. 











BATHS AND TOILET WARE. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively 
to the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make this establishment the most distinguished in this country, Portable Showers, 8s; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s; Nursery, 1*s to 38s; Sponging, Gs to 52s; Hip, 13s 3d to 83s, A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour, end Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from lls 6d to 45s the 


set of three, 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Lilustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
ELECTRO-PLATE and KITCHEN RANGES, CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, 
BRiITANNIA GOODs, LAMPS, BaTus and TorLet Wars, | Bep-Room CABINET FuR- 
Dish COVERS, GASELIERS, Inon and Brass Bep- NITURE, 











Hot-W ATER DISHES, TEA TRAYS, STEADS, TURNERY Goons, 
SToves and FENDERS, Urns, and KETTLES, Beppine and Bep-HANG- | KiTchEN UTENSILS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY, INGS, &c., &e., &e. 








With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE, 
—The Wenham Lake Ice Company's celebrated 
Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex 
REFRIGERATOR, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted 
with water tanks and filters, and combining every real 
improvement without unnecessary complications, are 
unequalled for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and 
economy. The New Double-wall lee-Water Pitchers, 
Ice-Cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé 
Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, 
cheapest, most modern, and reliable character. 
Wenham Lake Ice delivered in town for less than ld 
per Ib.; or packages of 28 6d, 5s, 98, and upwards, for- 
warded into the country by “goods train” without 
perceptible waste. Lllustrated price lists free at the 
sole office. 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London, W.C. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES 


LIVER OI L. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 


NO OTHER. 


C 
O°: D LIVER OLL. 
FOR DEBILITY. 


OD LIVER OIL 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &., &c. 
Dr, Seott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &€. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.B.OS., &., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 58 ; 
five pints, 11s. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
\ HITke’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stecl 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so mnch ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 7A RAGRANT SOAP.— 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 4 FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s | teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. | see that J.C. and J. FLELD is on each tablet. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d, Post- Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. paTENT IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
“1 MPOOCILINGS KNER »@ SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
4 LASTIC SI OC KINGS, KN EE-CAT S, fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
&c.,, for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, | jient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | pec i for child and invalids. 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price See name on each tablet and label. 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. Wholesal 6 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’'S 
Ww 

















Heo Ax Ss PIEES— Att 
ENFEEBLED EXISTENCE.—This medicine AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 


embraces every attribute required in a general and 
domestic remedy ; it overturus the foundations of dis- 
ease laid by indigestible food and impure air. In youthful colour and beauty. : 
obstructions or congestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
or any other organ, these Pills are especially service- IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
able and eminently successful. They should be kept FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
in every family, as they are a medicine without a fault THIN Hair thickened. 
for young persous and those of feeble constitutions, BALDNESS prevented. 
They never cause pain or irritate the most sensitive IT removes all dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 


nerves or most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


best known purifiers of the blood, the best promoters of 
absorption and secretion, which remove all poisonous | 5 ¢ 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


and obnoxious particles from both solids and iluids, 
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E PORQUETS STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS :— 
DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH 
BOOK; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. 
Explanatory Notes, 2s 6d. 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s 61. 
—ee to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 
8 6a, 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s 64. 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH 
3s 6d. 
London: 


READING- 
With 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
On Friday, the 28th inst., 1s, No. 114. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by RopertT BARNES 
and GEORGE DU MAURIgR. 
CONTENTS, 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE, 
tration.) Chapters VIIL. and IX. 
WALLENSTEIN and HIS TIMES. Part II. 
IDOLATRY. 
MAISONS de § 
A BIRTHDAY. 
The ALCHEMISTS. 
The COURTYARD of the OURS D'OR. 
Illustration.) 
MILITARY SIGNALLING and TELEGRAPHY. 
Situ, Evver, and Co,, 15 Waterloo place. 


(With an Illus- 


SANTE. 


(With an 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 33, 4s, 53, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 
and 68 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 63 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s Gd per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


HEATRE ROYAL HOLBORN. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. BARRY SULLIVAN. 
Legitimate Success.—Fourth Week of MONEY. 
EVERY EVENING at 7.30 the MISTRESS OF THE 
MILL, To be followed at 8 o'clock by Lord Lytton’s great 
play (in five acts). entitled, MONEY. Lord Glossmore, 
Mr. Lin Rayne; Sir Joun Vesey, Mr. W. H. Stephens; 
Sir Frederick Blount, Mr. Charles Coglan; Captain 
Dudley Smooth, Mr. J. C. Cowper; Alfred Evelyn, 
Mr. Barry Sullivan; Mr. Graves, Mr. George Honey; 
Mr. Stout, Mr. A. Bernard; Sharp, Mr. E. Dyas ; 
Toke, Mr. F, Baines ; Old Member, Mr. W. Arthur; 
Lady Franklin, Mrs. Charles Horsman; Georgina, 
Miss Louisa Thorne ; Clara Douglas, Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin. Acting Manager, Mr. Amory Sullivan. 


IVE HOURS’ RATIONAL AMUSE- 
MENT.—Professor PEPPER'S Lecture on the 
GREAT LIGHTNING INDUCTORIUM. Daily, at 
® quarter to } and half-past 7—Two Musical, Spectral, 
and Scenic Entertainments, “ A-Ladd-In’s Lamp” and 
“Robin Hood,” by George Buckland, Esq. : Stokes “On 
Memory ;" * The Mysterious Hand” (reset by Pichler), 
answering in writing all questions; lecture by J. L. 
King, Esq., on Woodbury's * * Photo- Reli f Process,” 
with Dore’s “Elaine,” and Pilcher’s “ Astro-Metro- 
scopes,” are the chief Whitsun Holiday Entertain- 
ments provided for One Shilling at the ROYAL 
FOLYT EC HNIC, 





3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 








N O D E L DRESSES— 
| Messrs. JAY have received from Paris the 
choicest and most elegant assortment of DRESSER, 
suited to every fashionable occasion. The public must 


judge of the style and material bya personal inspection, 
which can alone give the best evidence of their intrinsic 


value. 
J AY'S. 


NY AY Y BONNE "I'S and MILL INERY. 

The Manager of the Millinery Department at 
Messrs. JAY'S having returned from a second business 
visit to Paris, is enabled to show Millinery prepared by 


Parisienne artistes for the month of May, the styles 
4iffering materially ac ey worn in April. 





247, 249, oot i street. 


| ICH SUMMER SILK DRESSES, 

£3 78 61, wide widths, 13 yards in each dress, 
Lyons manufacture, remarkably cheaj »; neutral colours, 
and deeper shades for half- -mourning, 








J: 
47, 249, 251 REGEN T STREET. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES. 
HOWARD’ panne NT. No. 1,548, For FLO¢ RS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS 
&c, Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square,—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Members of the Library will take place on 
SATURDAY, the 29th inst. at 3 o'clock p.m. The 
BISHOP of OXFORD, Vice-President, in the chair. 
By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


REE CHRISTIAN UNION 


The FIRST ANNIVERSARY of the FREE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION will be held as follows :— 

A Pvusiic RELIGIOUS SERVICE in the large Hall, 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, on Tuesday evening, June Ist, at half-past seven, 
conducted by ministers of various Churches. 

Sermons by the Rev. Athanase Coquerel (in French) 
Pasteur of the French Protestant Church, and the Rev. 
C. Kegan Paul, Vicar of Sturminster, Dorset. The 
devotional service by the Rev. William Miall, of Queen's 
Road Baptist Chapel), Dalston, and the Rey. James 
Martineau, of Little Portland-Street Chapel. 

The First ANNUAL MEETING, on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 2, at half-past seven, at Freemasons’ Tavern, 
in which M. Coquere! and others will take part. All 
persons interested in promoting Catholic Union are 
earnestly invited. 

Papers explaining the nature and objects of the 
Union may be hadfrom Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
14 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Kk LOREN E.—BUILDING SIT cS and 
: Wn gg FLORENCE LAND and 
PUBLIC WORKS COMPANY having acquired a large 
extent of building land situated in the best part of the 
new quarter of Florence, are now prepared to treat with 
gentlemen desirous of ERECTING HOUSES, or Villas, 
either on the frontage of the new Boulevard, or on the 
Piazza Savonarola, and other equally eligible sites. The 
Company are willing to un lert ike the erection of houses 
suitable to any given requirements; also to sell or 
lease land with the obligation to build thereon within 
a defined period.—Further information may be obtaine val 
at the offices of the Company, 110 Cannon street, E.C 
or of Mr. Norton, the Company's Architect, at No. Y4 
Old Bond street, W. 

Ho TAL for DISEASES of the 
SKIN, BLACKFRIARS. 
Patroness—H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 

The FESTIVAL DINNER will be held at the 
TERMINUS HOTEL, Cannon street, on THURSDAY 
NEXT, MAY 27, R. N. FOWLER, Esq., M.P.. in the 
chair. Noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies desiring 
tickets are requested to apply to 

H. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, Hon. See. 
ALFRED S. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


NOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
iat me OF ANY KIND, 

y be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY! PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per weck 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONB 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may bo 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


| MVPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 














COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFrriIcE—No., 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat* terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


HA ND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MU TUAL INSU RANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1536. 

The Whole of the Proiits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 





LiFE DeEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums | 


on all Policies of the first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sous of good poe and character, 





INDIGESTI: IN. 
TORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.— | 
i A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 


Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 








$$ ey 


(Corrected to Ist December, 1868.) 


F gested LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments, 


Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 


Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
8.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty’ 3 
Indian Empire, and in most of tro principal towas 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S, 

De pane nt of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 

. F.R.S., General Register Office 

PPh Actuary—Arthur Seratchle y, Esq., M.A. 

Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds 
Claims paid exceed 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims paid exceed «ee «62,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant, 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G, Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, anJ 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourne, Esq., 


£217,000 
3,000,000 





MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
eantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esy., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 

John Miller, Esq., Ac cor we General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R. 

Secretary to Branch Paap L., O'Brien, Esq 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchaut, 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M, Slater, Esq. 

Munaging Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly E1GHt MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ase ertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on applicativa 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

_Farentnsee street, London, 1869, 


EeuitaBee LIFE 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 

11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 

ARTHUB MORGAN, Actuary. 





Member of 















OFFICE 


Temporary Offices : 
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IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., &e., 
Author of “ The Royal Atlas,” “ The Physical 


Atlas,” &c. 


2. 

ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, suited to the best 
Text-Books; with Geographical information 
brought up to the time of publication. 26 Maps. 
clearly and uniformly printed in colours, witb 
Index. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 


2. 

ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrating in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrography, 
Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, containing 4 New Maps and 
Letterpress. 20 Coloured Maps, imperial 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s 6d. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, 21 coloured Plates, 
With an Elementary Survey of the Heavens, 
designed as an accompaniment to this Atlas, by 
Ropvert GRANT, LL.D., &c., Professor of Astronomy 
and Director of the Observatory in the University 
of Glasgow. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 
4 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A New aud Enlarged Edition. Constructed from 
the best materials, and embodying the results of 
the most recent investigations, accompanied by a 
complete Index of Places, in which the proper 
quantities are given, by T. Harvey and E. 
Wors.Ley, MM.A. Oxon. 23 Coloured Maps. 
Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 

“This edition is so much enlarged and improved as 
to be virtually a new work, surpassing everything clse 
of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty,”"— 
Atheneum, 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of Junior Classes; including a Map of 
Canaan and Palestine, with General Index, syvo, 
half-bound, 5s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sows, Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 1s. 
HE ROYAL ACADEMY: the * OUT- 
SIDERS” and the PRESS. By T. J. GULLICK. 
London: Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
38TH YEAR. 

On Saturday, May 1, was commenced an Original 

Tale, by the Author of A PERFECT TREASURY, 


entitled 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 








MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 

: LOW and CO.'S Monthly BULLETIN contains 

a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 

with Prices—Annouveements—and Literary Informa- 

tion from Ameriea and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


OREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
and CO. having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and Co., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fiect street. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PresipeENt—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 yolumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town membicrs. Reading-room open from ‘len to Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
‘| WO OR ‘THREE WEDDINGS. 
* A TALE, 

“The story of how Maria Holden set up her little 
shop and almost starved herself, in her stern resolve 
to be honest, is tuld with admirable simplicity and 
pathos......... There are some capital bits of character.” 
—Spectator. 

“Most agreeably written."—Public Opinion. 

“We heartily wish a large circulation to this well- 
told little narrative."—Morning Star. 

_ “A-sensible realistie story of common life, inculeat- 
ing the wholesome doctrine of work and self-help for 
women.” —ritish Quarterly. 

“We ennmend this work to the perusal of gentility, 
Struggling with poverty, and ashamed to give up and 
come down into the arena of honest labour.”"—West- 
minster Review. 








London: Provost and Co. (Suecessors to A W. 
BEXNETY), 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, in 8vo, with portrait, price 18s, 

MEMOIR of SIR’ WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of Logie and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By 
Professor VEITCH, of the University of Glasgow. 





Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S LEC- 
TURES on METAPHYSICS and LOGIC, 
Edited by the Very Rey. H. L. MANsen, B.D., 
LL.D., Dean of St. Paul's, and Professor Verrcn, 
4 vols. Syo, 48s, 


Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON’S DIS- 
CUSSIONS on Philosophy and Literature, Educa- 
tion and University Reform. $8rd Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


LECTURES on GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
and other Philosophical Remains of James F. 
Ferrier, B.A. Oxon, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, &c., in the University of St. Andrews. 
Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRaNT, Bart., LL.D. 
and Professor LUSHINGTON. With a biographical 
memoir. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


On ARMY ORGANIZATION. By 
Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., Colonel in the Army, 
Companion of the Bath, &. Crown 8vo, price 
3s 6d. (/mmediately. 

DOUBLES and QUITS. By Laurence 
W. M. Lock Art, late Captain 92nd Highlanders, 
With 12 Illustrations by Sylvestris. 2 vols. post 
Syvo, 21s, ‘ 


The SPANISH GYPSY. By George 
Euior. A New Edition, being the Third, crown 
Svo, 7s 6d, 


GRAFFITI DITALIA. By W. W. 


Srory. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Mr. KINGLAKE'S HISTORY of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Vols. IT. and IV. 
Second Edition, With some additional Notes and 
Observations in Reply to Si 
Maps and Plans. i 








The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688, By 
JouN HILL Burton. Vols. L. to IV., price 5%s. 
To be completed in 6 vols. demy 8vo. 


a 

The ORIGIN of the SEASONS, con- 
sidered from a Geological Point of View. By 
SAMUEL MossMAN. Crown Svo, price 103 6d, with 
Engravings. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER 
GARDEN ; being Plain Practical directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
in Fiower Gardens all the Year Round, By DAvip 
THOMSON, late of Archertield and Dirleton Gardens, 
now Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 
at Drumlanrig. In crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


HANDY BOOK of METEOROLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BucHAN, MA., Secretary of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society. Crown 8vo, with 
8 Coloured Charts and other Engravings. A Now 
and Enlarged Edition. Price 8s 6d. 


CHIPS and CHAPTERS. A Book for 
Amateurs and Young Geologists. By DaAvip 
Pace, LL.D. F.RS.E., F.GS., Author of “ Text- 
Book of Geology and Physical Geography.” Price 
5s, cloth. 


The BOOK of the LANDED ESTATE. 
Containing Directions for the Management and 
Development of the Resources of Landed Pro- 
perty — Detaiiing the Duties of the Landlord, 
Factor, Tenant, Forester, and Labourer. By 
Rovert E. Brows, Factor and Estate Agent, 
Wass, Yorkshire. In 1 vol. royal Svo, uniform 
with “The Book of the Farm.” by Mr, Stephens, 
with numerous Engravings, price Qus Guinea, 














45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGIT; Anp 
87 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s. 
ATHING: How to Do it, When to 
Do it, and Where to Do it. By Engan SHEPPARD, 
M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Male Department, 
Colney Hatch Asylum. 
London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
AHRIST and the CONTROVERSIES 
J) of CHRISTENDOM. The Address delivered 
from the Chair of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, May 11, 1869, By Rey. R. W. DAL, MLA, 
Author of “ Weekday Sermons,” ce. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





In the press, and will shortly appear. 
TATIONALITY ; or, the Law relating 
1 to Subjects and Aliens, considered with a View 
to Future Legislation. By the Right Hon, Sir ALEXANDER 
CocKBURN, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers, 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREST. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Life of Rossini' By H. 


SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 
“ Rossini’s life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. 
It will amuse everybody."— Telegraph. 
* An eminently interesting, readable, and trustworthy 


book."—Sunday Times. 
My Holiday in Austria. By 
2DBN, Author of “ A Lady's Glimpse 


L1ZZ18 SELINA 
of the Warin Bohemia.” With Illustrations, 10s 64, 


’ 

Chaucer’s England By 
MATTHEW Browne. 2 vols., with Portrait aad 
numerous Illustrations. 24s, 

“A masterly book on a great subject.”—Spectator. 


Cheap Edition of New America. 
By W. Herworta Dixon. Forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library.” With Portrait of the Author, 5s, bound. 


Her Majesty's Tower. Hep- 


worta Dixon. Dedicated by am. &.. 
to the QUEEN, FIFTH EDITION. 1 vol., lbs. 


Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain Towns- 
HEND, 2ad Life Guards, 8vo, with [llustrations, 
lds. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
True Love. By Lady Di Beau- 


CLERK, Author of “A Summer and Winter in 
Norway.” 1 vol. 

“It is evident that Lady Di Beauclerk, with her acute 
power of peresption, and no less sharp method of deli- 
neation, may, if it so please her, become one of the most 
powerful and popular writers of the time. Her novel isa 
charming story of true love, as fragrant and as welcome 
as the flowers of May. The plot is skilfully interwoven, 
and carries the interest of the reader with anxiety to 
the dénouement. The characters stand out freely from 
the canvas, and are sketched most artistically. Thore 
is true pathos in the work, and a keen sense of 
humour,”—Morning ost. 


Iza’s Story. By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of * A Woman's Trials.” 3 vols. 


The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
&e. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


Madame Silva’s Secret. By Mrs. 


E1Loart, Author of “ Meg,” &. 3 vols. 

“A thoroughly enjoyable novel It holds the atten- 
tion from first to last. Both for the interest of the 
story and the ability with which the characters are 
drawn, it is a welcome addition to the literature of the 
season.” —J’ost, 


Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle, 


By Lady CHaRLes THYNNE. 3 vols, 
“A thoroughly interesting book, that can be read 
from title to flais with cordial sympathy and pleasure.” 


— Examiner. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice, By 
“Mrs, Hardy's last book was decidedly an improye- 


Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 
ment on her first, and * Paul Wynter's Sacrifice’ is 
better than either. The characters are more interest- 
ing, the incidents are more probable, the writer's 
‘flections are of greiter ripeness and value.”—Times, 





Erick Thorburn. 3 vols. 


“An interesting and thoroughly healthy story. The 
moral is excellent.”"—Athenaum., 


MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE. 
This day, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SIBYLOF CORNWALL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“RUINS OF MANY LANDS,” “ PLEASURE,” &e. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price Half-a-iuinea. 


MONOGRAMS, 


HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
By D. G, BERRI, 


Engraver to Her Majesty's Post Ofice, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, &., 


36 HIGH HOLBORN (opposite Chancery lane), W.C. 
\ ODERN 'THEORLES on CHURCH 
i and STATE; a Political Panorama. By SHEL- 
pon Amos, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

WILLIAM RiwGWAy, 169 Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers, 





Now ready, price Is. 
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Just published, demy Svo, price 2s 6d. 


REVIEW OF THE COLONIAL POLICY OF LOR 


ADMINISTRATION BY EARL GREY, 
HISTORY, 


AND OF 
SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL 
BY THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE C. B. ADDERLEY, 
PART IL. 


COLONIES WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 


———. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SERMONS, 


REV. JOHN KER, OF GLASGOW 


EpMONSTON and Doveas, Edinburgh; 


and all Booksellers. 
| ig the 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
EpMONSTON and DOUGLAs, ath. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The LAST DAY of 
N.” 


D J. RUSSELL’S 
1853, 





In 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 


GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 


M.P. 


S.W. 





Shortly will be published, in crown Svo, cloth, bevelled boards. 


SERMONS, 


PREACHED IN ST. JAMES’S CHAPEL, YORE 8S 
By the Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, Honorary Chaplain tot 
and CO., 52 Paternoster 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, 


PASSION WEEK. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. 


OUR LORD'S PASSIO 
‘ By the Rey. 


2. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION, 

TREET, LONDON. | 3. The FORT Y D: AYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION. 

he Queen. 4. The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 


LIFE on EARTH. 





row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol, crown 8yo, price 9s, 


PEASANT LIFE IN TH# 


BEING SKETCHES OF THE VILLAGERS AND FIELD LABOURE 


“Tis pictures are absolut ‘ly truthful and to the life; his work ha 
romantic and human interest. In the midst of so much si y and unnatural trash 
of novel-writing, a book like this comes as a real God-send."—Saturday Kevier. 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 





NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XXIIL, for JUNE. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, Price 1s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ ‘NEW BOOKS, —At all Libraries, 
A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL: with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sdo Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricnarp F. Bunton, F.R.GS,, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. 
Published and Original Soutees, By F. W. HAWKINS. 


ROME and VENICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 


in 1866-7. By Grorce AuGU stv $s SaLa, Author of “My Diary in America,” 


&c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewtne 


The NIGHT ) 
Rircuik, Author of “ British Senators,” &c. A New and Enlarged Edition, in 
1 vol. 





From various 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kivestey, Author 


of “ Ravenshoe,” * Geoffry Hamlyn,” &e. [Ready this day. 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By Anniz Thomas 


(Mrs, Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne.” 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY;; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


3 vols. 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ ‘Gay Livingstone,” &c, 3 vols, 
The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, 
Author of “ Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &. 3 vols. 


In 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


The FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 


“ Polly: a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. 


NEVERMORE;; or, Burnt Butterflies. 


JOHN GAUNT. In 2 vols. 


By the Author of 
A Novel. By 


[Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Nearly all the Newly-Published Books advertised in this day’s SPECTATOR are 
in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample su; 
vided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





»ply is pro- 





First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers in 
connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


3 quite an ethnol 

















| 5. The MINISTRY in GALILEE. 
| 6. The CLOSE of the MINISTRY. [/n the press. 
} EpwonstoN and Dovénas, Edinburgh. 
| JIAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 
NORTH: cae 
| Just ready, price 2s 64, 
tS OF GLENALDIE. ISEASES of the SKIN; their CAUSES, 
: | PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, and TREA’ Zz, 
ul value, as well as @ | {llustrated by num s Wood Engravings. By 
whict es under the name | Banwanno Sourre, M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the Britis h 
— for Diseases of the Skin, Great Mariboroug 
street 
and CO,, London, Joux CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 
PROVING pre ARCHITECTURE—E ote C rsa fo 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK. 4d, or by post 5d, contains :—View : 
the Union Bank a Chamber of Commerce, Hudder rafle dV ( neient 
Cemetery Light—Official Report on Architeeta-al Edacation—Technical Edue tion 


in France—Acoustics and Buildings, and various other Articles, with Notices of 
Exhibitions, and all the News, Sanitary and Artistic.—l York street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The 

J and PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, 
Jackson and Graham, is NOW OPEN. 

Déjeuners, Banquets, Private Dinners, 

highest style of the gastronomic art. 


choicest vintages. 
7 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 


= 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application, 


ileal COOKING APPARATUS. 








magnificent Suite of PUBLIC 
which have been redecorated by Messrs, 


and Wedding Breakfasts served in the 
Whitebait in perfection. Wines of the 


BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Refreshment Departmont. 
AC BRANDY, 45s per dozen. Fine Old, 54s. 


Very Choice, 





75s. 








DJATENT * NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &c., by a very 
short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus. All boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
fire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, aud there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 


Rove PRIZE MEDALS. 








atid FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 





FF OR USE in EVERY HOME. 





prox the RACES, “ DERBY,” 


For 
Fee “YACHTING and BOATING PARTIES. 





SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 
any fire. 








IAN” SELF-ACTING COOKING 


APPARATUS. 
TRUE * NORWEGIAN” BOX must be a real blessing to 
servants as well as to housekeepers in summer no less, if not more par- 
ticularly, than in winter.—Punch, 
DJATENT NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARATUS 
and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will 
keep food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature,"—See Times, 30th and 31st 
July and 4th August, 1868. 


parest ** NORWEG 








“e 


















Ss. W. SLLVER and CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, £ Bishopsgate 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, L » EB Works, Canal Cu ne ho mu To 
be had of all iroumongers in town and c ountry. A liberal discount to ) the trade. 

_—"" PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING 

APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR. 

DURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON. 
FAMILY CLARET q..ccccosccocessss (Vin Ordinaire) ....cc.cecceeeeees per doz. 12s. 
DINNER CLARET sound full Bordeaux). 153, 248. 
DESSERT CLARET ......... Fi ine flavoury Bordeaux). scccsoeccoese ib 





Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 


Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
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THE NOVELS OF THE DAY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1. 
At every Library in town and country. 
v r — m 
CUT ADRIFT. By Atsaxy Foxsianque, Author of 
“A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 

The author of ‘Cut Adrift’ may bo congratulated on having achieved a vory 
undeniable success. Like the title of the writer's previous story, ‘Cut Adrift’ is 
<A Tangled Skein’ in whicharethe throads of bal!-a dozen good tales. It is cleverly 
contrived, and with artistic noatness."—Athenwun. 


2. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. A Story of ’52 to 55. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. Second Edition. 

« Had the author of ‘ Breezie Langton’ omitted his nam> from the title-page we 
should unhesitatingly have credited Mr. Whyte Melville with his labours."— 
Saturday Revtew. 

“One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a 
song time." —Athenwum., 

3 


The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By Miss Frorence 
Manrryat, Author of “ Archie Lovell " * Nelly Brooke,” &, 
«“ This, Miss Marryat’s latest novel, we call her best, It is a decided success."— 
Athenxum. 


4. 
The RIVALS ; or, Love and War. By the Author of 
“ Niddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 
“The Danish author of ‘Niddebo Parsonage’ has in our estimation few equals 
among the hosts of modern English novelists.”"—Spectater. 


re 


ANNE SEVERIN. By 


Author of “A Sister's Story.” 3 vols, 


Mrs. Avaustrus Craven, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Price 1s, monthly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 115, for JUNE. 


1, “INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN and 
AMERICA:” a Letter to Charles Eliot Norton, Esq. 
2.“A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of * Jolin Halifax, Gentleman,” Chapters 


I. and IT. 
. Mr. EDWARD DICEY on “ The ITALY of TO-DAY.” 
“OXFORD REFORM.” 
. Mr. G. A. SIMCOX’S “ EARTH to EARTH.” 
6. ARCHDEACON ALLI 3“ VISIT to KEBLE.” 
. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters XXIV.-XXVI. 
. Mr. J. B. PAYNE on “ENGLISH ART.” 
“M. VICTOR HUGO'S NEW ROMANCE.” 
“OUR NATIONAL INSURANCE.” 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY on“ SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


+“ > > “NSM Able! ;icap x Ty 
PROFESSOR ROSCOE'S “SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS.” A Series of Lectures delivered before the Society of Apothe- 
caries of London in 1868, With Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and Chromo- 
lithographs of the Spectra of the Chemical Elements and Heavenly Bodies. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. (This day. 


NOTES on the EXHIBITIONS of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY and the OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. Reprinted with 
Corrections and Additions from the Globe, By SIDNEY COLVIN, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s, (This day. 


The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE: their 


With Hints on Change of Air and Diet Cures. By Jonn 
(This day. 


re) 








<x) 


10. 
il. 





Action and Uses. 
MACPHERSON, M.D. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





NOTICE.—Mrs. STOWE’S NEW NOVEL, OLDTOWN 
FOLKS, is published this day, in 3 vols. post 8yo, and can be obtained 
through any Library in the Kingdom. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 





THIS DAY. 


1. 
ry <P Py ry 
LYRICAL PIECES, SECULAR and SACRED, 
from the HOME CIRCLE of a COUNTRY PARSONAGE, Edited by the 
Rey. ABNER W. Brown, M.A., Vicar of Gretton. Northamptonshire, and Hon. 
Canon of Peterborough. With numerous Illustrative Vignettes, and with 
Arche logical and other Notes. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, price 7s 6d. 


LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. With 


Translations and Parallel Passages, and a Copious English Index. By ALFRED 
HENDERSON. Feap. 4to, 530 pp., price 16s, 





ING ANNOTATED PLAYS of SUAKSPEARE for 


London: Sampson Low, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street, 
STUDENTS. 


. en 
May now be had, price One Shiltigg each. 


OTHELLO, price Is. MACBETH, price 1s. 

HENRY VIII, price 1s. HAMLET, price Is. 

JULIUS CZESAR, price 1s. The TEMPEST, price 1s, 
MERCHANT of VENICE, price 1s. | KING LEAR, price 1s. 

AS YOU LIKE IT, price 1s. RICHARD IL, price 1s. 

Each Play with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, Selected Criticisms, and other 
Aids to a thorough understanding of the Drama. Edited for the use of Schools and 
Students preparing for Examination by the Rev. Joan HUNTER, M.A. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 


NEW WORKS. 


RAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


T and BASHAN; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of 
Kazbek and Elbraz, By D. W. FResHFIgLD. Square crown Svo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, (On Thursday next, 


ADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. B 
Jos1aAu GILBERT, Medium 8vo, with numerous I!lustrations, and a Facsimile 
of Titiau’s Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. [.Vearly ready. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. 
a Feap. 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, 6s. 


D*. HAROLD'S NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. 


GASCOIGNE. Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


IE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 
FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTER- 


By Jean IncGeEtow. 


By Joun 


[Vert week. 


STUART MILL, Post Svo, 5s. 
HOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Autobiography. 
Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


H 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


. ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
ODP. 
STORY of the LIFE 


2 vols. 8vo, £1 17s. 
H EDWARD IL. By WiiiiAM Loneman, 


and 16 Woodeuts, 2 vols. 8vo, 23s. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION | in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. I. Merie D'Avaiene, D.D. 
Vol V., Svo, 16s. 


NVOCATION of SAINTS and ANGELS, 


I compiled from Greek, English, and Latin Sources, for the use of Members of 
the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. OnBY SHIPLEY, M.A, 24mo, 3s 64. 
(Vert week, 


“ The sum of the essay [in the ‘Church and the World,’ on Invocation] comes to 
this, we ought to adopt this practice, for which Mr. Shipley is kind enough to 
promise that we shall soon be supplied with a special manual of devotion.”"— 
Quarterly Review, 


R 


W. R. Brown.ow, M.A. 


W 


enlarged. 


ISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


AUGUSTUS toCHARLEMAGUNE, By W.E. I. Leck y, MLA, 2 vols, 8vo, 283. 


and TIMES of 


With 9 Maps and Plaus, 8 Plates, 


Six EF 


ELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: 


Congregationalism. Svo, 8s 6d. 


ssays Ol 


ay 


OMA SOTTERRANEA. Compiled from the 


Works of Commendatore DE ROSSI, by J. S. Norrucore. D.D., and Rev. 
With numerous Illustrations. S8vo, 31s 6d. 


ATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHARLES C. CuEsNeyY, R.E. Second Edition, 
8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


By Jonny 


LETTE RS from AUSTRALIA. 
MARTINEAU. Post 8vo, 7s 61. 
Tie IMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, 
with the Author's last Copyright Additions. Shamrock Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d, cloth; or, with Eight Plates, 4s 6d, cloth, gilt edges, 


S 


Peter's College, Radley. 


COTT’S MARMION, edited, with Notes for 


the use of Schools, by Epwarp E. Mornurs, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. 
Feap. 8vo, with Map, 2s 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. 


4 GRAHAM, Author of “English; or, the Art of Composition,” &e. 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


By G. F. 


Feap. 


R, ODLING’S COURSE of PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY, for the use of Medical Students. Fourth Edition, with 71 


Woodeuts. Crown Svo, 7s 6d, 

M CULLOCTT’S DICTIONARY of COM- 

4 MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, New Edition, corrected 

to the Present Time. 8vo, price 63s, cloth; or 70s, strongly half-bound in russia, 
[Nearly ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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STRAHAN AND CO.”"S MAGAZINES. 


SAINT PAULS: 


A MAGAZINE OF FICTION, ART, LITERATURE, AND POLITICS. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





Monthly, Illustrated, Is. 
The THREE BROTHERS, the New Story by the Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” is begun in the JUNE 
Number. 


The Po ne gua HOUSEHOLD, the New Story by the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” is now iu course of 
‘ublication. 


ss FINN, the IRISH MEMBER, the New Story by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, was completed in the MAY 
umber, 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCTAL. 
Monthly, 2s 6d. 


Contents for June. 

PRIMEVAL MAN. By the Rey. JOHN HANNAN, | The CRY of the WOMEN, By the Rev. J. B. Mayor. 
D.C.L. Professor HUXLEY and the “ PHYSICAL BASIS of 
LIFE.” By Joun Youna, LL.D. 

OUR COLONTAL POLICY. By Argruur MILLs, 

JOUN KEBLE, By the Rev E. T. VAUGHAN. 

NOTICES of BOOKS. 


The REVISION of the LECTIONARY. By the Rev. | 
James A, Hussey, D.C.L. 


LECKY'S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. By 
C, E, APPLETON. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 7d, 


The following Works are now appearing from Month to Month. 


EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST MEN. By C. J. | FORGOTTEN by the WORLD: Memoirs of an English- 
Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. woman, 


The CRUST and the CAKE. The New Story by the | HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTAMENT. By W. 
Author of * The Occupations of a Retired Life.” Lindsay Alexander, D.D, 


The BYE-WAYS of SCRIPTURE: a Series of Biblical | FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By Henry Alford, D.D., 
Studies. By Professor Plumptre. Dean of Canterbury. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


The following important Works are now in course of Publication. 





DEBENHAM'S VOW. The New Story by Amolia B. | “NOBLESSE OBLIGE:” an‘English Story of To-Day 
Edwards, Author of “ Barbara's History.” By Sarah Tytler, Author of * Citoyenne Jacque- 
line.” 





PAMPHLETS for the PEOPLE. By Henry Alford, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


SHORT ESSAYS. By the Author of “Friends in 
Council.” | 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bishop of 
Oxford, 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 


| pornina and MOILING: some Account of our 
Working People and How they Live. By “ Good 
Words " Commissioner. 


GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


— 


NEW BOOKS. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Bg 
ANTHONY TROLLOPB. With 64 Illustrations § 
Marcus Stone. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 7 

2. 

HOMER'S ILIAD in ENGLISH 
RHYMED VERSE. By CHARLES MERIVALKE, B.D. 
D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 2 vols. 'demy 
Svo, 24s. y 

3. 

The NEWTESTAMENT. Authorized 
Version, revised. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

4. 

The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By 
the Author of * Mabel’s Progress,” &. 2 vols 
post 8vo, 21s, re 


PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Exam. 
ination of some Recent Speculations. By the Duke 
of ARGYLL. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 43 6d, 


6, 
TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy of 
Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the 


Rev. A. W. THOROLD. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


8. 

KRILOF and kis FABLES. By W.R. 
S. RaLston. With illustrations by Houghton and 
Zwecker, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 

9. 

LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS: Illus- 
trative of the His'ory cf the Civil and Military 
Services of India. By JoHN WILLIAM KAYg. New 
aud Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. crown Svo, 63 each, 

10, 

POEMS (including ‘Lady Grace,” a 
Drama in Vive Acts). By MENELLA Burs 
SM#DLEY, Second Edition, crown svyo, 5s, 

1L. 

The METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. By 
J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, ds 6d. 

12, 

The TRAGEDIES of ZSCHYLOS. A 
New Translation, with a Biographical Essay and 
an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes, By E, Hi. 
PLUMPrRE, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 

15. 

BRITISH SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPS. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
14, 

PAUL GOSLETTS CONFESSIONS 
in LOVE, LAW, and the CIVIL SERVICE. With 
Illustrations by MARCUS STONE, Post 5vo, 2s 6d. 

15 

CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of 
and uniform with “ Poems Written for a Chil” 
With Lilustrations, Square 32m», 33 6d. 

16. 

POEMS and ROMANCES. By George 
AvuGustvs Srmucox, Author of “ Prometheus 
Unbound.” Crown 8vo, 68. 

17. 

The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By 
the Rev. Harry JONES, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Small 8yo, 3s 6d. 

18. 

WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 
DaLk, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 38 bd. 

19. 

ANOTHER ENGLAND. Life, Living, 
Homes, and Homemakers in Victoria. By E 
CARTON Bootu, late Inspector of Settlement for 
the Government of Victoria, Australia. Post 890, 
7s 6d. 

20, 

GIRLHOOD and WOMANHOOD. By 
Saran TyTier. Uniform with “Papers for 
Thoughtfal Girls.” Crown Svo, 53. 

21, 

The PRINCE of the HOUSE of 
DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. By 
the Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM, LL.D. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 

22. 
VOICES of the PROPHETS, on Faith, 





Among the leading Contributions to this Magazine are 
MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. By Charles Kingsley. NATURAL HIST« RY forthe YOUNG. By the P 
KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By William Gilbert. a. &, Sritonm, 12.0. 
The BOYS of AXLEFORD. By Charles Camden. 


LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of “Lilliput | sp te BACK of the NORTH WIND. By George 
levee.” 4 f } ND. 
Macdonald, 


The BOY in GREY. By Henry Kingsley. 





STRAHAN AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Prayer, and Human Life. By C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Vicar of Doneaster, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 
By the same Author. 
iAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN 
LIVING. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 
CHRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 


Small Svo, 2s 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS of CHRIST'S 


TEACHING. Small 8yo, 2s 6d. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 
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